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The Missionaries’ Plea 


Will you not pray for us? Each day we need 
Your prayers, for oft the way is rough and long, 
And our lips falter and forget their song, 

And we proclaim the Word men will not heed. 


Will you not pray for us? Alone we stand 
To stem the awful tide of sin and shame, 
To cast out demons in the mighty Name 
Which 1s alone the hope of every land. 


Pray, pray for us! We are but vessels frail; 
The world’s appalling need would crush us down 
Save:that in vision we behold the crown 

Upon His brow who shall at length prevail! 


Not yet the crowning! Fields must first be won, 
Lives freely yielded, martyr blood be spilt, 

Love cast out fear; redemption blot out guilt, 
Ere we behold the Kingdom of God’s Son. 


— Friends’ Missionary Advocate 
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PLAYGROUND CHILDREN ON THE ROOF GARDEN AT TOKYO BAPTIST TABERNACLE 
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Through Open Windows 
MISSIONS for June enables us to look, as through 


x Al open windows, into many and varied mission 

We! fields. These windows are furnished by our 
W\;| gifted contributors. The views disclose to us 
what we may properly term moving pictures, 
moving because they can scarcely fail to move 
every one of us to a deeper and more personal interest in the 
life and needs so clearly visualized. ‘The number is exceedingly 
rich in this inspirational quality. 

What a genuine touch of human nature is afforded us in 
the anonymous letter that opens the number. It must do us 
good to realize some of the actual conditions — the loneliness 
and privations—-of the missionary life. Only a_ superficial 
mind would regard such disclosures as light or trivial. Some- 
times we are prone to forget that a missionary is after all ‘a 
human being. What a tour that-is upon which Mr. Stait takes 
us through, village and jungle! We welcome the new con- 
tributor, who traveled in company with our old friend, Mr. 
Brock. The fine pictures add much to the interest of the 
sketch. Into quite a different field Mr. Pilot carries us. He 
opens to us conditions in our own country that should cause 
us serious thought. 

This is but a suggestion of the panoramic changes which 
meet us all through the pages. We cannot fail to note the cry 
of distress from India, voiced by Dr. Levering, who is not 
given to exaggeration. The review of Dr. Morehouse’s life 
brings a new sense of how much he is missed in these days of 
denominational reconstruction. It’s a cheery note that sounds 
from far-off Assam through that veteran of seventy. There is 
a wonderful yearning in the Hymn of Freedom, and Mr. Sears 
makes a valuable suggestion concerning the use of English in 
Americanization. And so we are led on from land to land, 
always in the company of competent guides. The portrait 
gallery of the Missionary Training School Class of 1919 is by 
no means the least interesting feature of a number replete with 
attraction. 

July MISSIONS will give a picture of the Denver Con- 
vention that will, as far as possible, make the absentees feel as 
though they had been sharers in the proceedings. 
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LEARN THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD PROPHETS 
BY MME. ASAKO HIROOKA 


(Mme. Hirooka ts one of the most prom- 
inent Christians in Japan. She was a 
notable figure in Japan before her conversion, 
late in life, as she had been head of a large 
bank, which she engineered through financial 
crises with more marked ability than her 
male predecessors had shown. Since her 
conversion she has astonished the “ Four 
Hundred” of Japan, to which she belongs, 
by taking the platform on evangelistic cam- 
paigns with a vigor that tires out young men, 
This article was written by her in Japanese 
for a local magazine, and translated by the 
editor of a missionary magazine published 


in Japan, called “ The Mustard Seed.’’) 


I, have stayed at the foot of Mt. Fuji 
during this last summer, as usual, and 


spent the days in prayer and in the study © 


of the four Gospels from historical and 
scientific viewpoints. And I have been 
impressed more than ever with the noble- 
ness and greatness. of the character of 
Jesus Christ; especially his divinity was 
brought into my innermost heart. Also 
the study of II Corinthians taught me 
about St. Paul. Without his character, 
faith, righteousness, love and courage, the 
present world could not have been hearing 
the Gospel preached in all corners. I 
believe strongly in Paul’s faith and 
character. 

When I look around on the condition 
of Christian work in Japan after fifty 
years of evangelization, I can not help 
but feel that the morality of the Christian 
community is not sufficiently higher than 
that of the ordinary community. I 
believe the reason for this is because 
Christians have misunderstood the divine 
love of God and been poisoned with base 
and crude love. Therefore their idea of 
righteousness does not stand out clear 
cut. I read the third chapter of First 
John. In this passage the words “ purify 


thyself ” should never be forgotten. This 
idea of righteousness is the most sublime 
teaching of Christianity. Our Lord is 
righteous and we who are the sons of God 
should be righteous. In verse 8 we read, 
“He that doeth sin is of the Devil; for 
the Devil sinneth from the beginning. To 
this end was the Son of God manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the 
Devil.” 

What is the devil indicated here? The 
devil must be a human being without 
righteousness of spirit, and we Christians 
must bring the works of the devil to de- 
struction. But the present-day Christian 
society, mistaking the true spirit of love, 
tries to cover up the wrong done by the 
devil, and thinks that Christian virtue is 
to hide all troubles. 

In my country an old proverb says, 
“Hate the sin but hate not the man.” 
But I believe sin can not exist in society 
without the substantial man bearing it 
in his heart, and I do not see how we can 
punish any sin without punishing the man. 
The negative virtue of covering up troubles 
can not purify and better society. We can 
see this by thinking about an epidemic of 
cholera or other plague. We must seg- 
regate the poor sufferer from society, 
although it is hard for the victim. The 
clearing day of society must come, and 
the sooner the better. I see today the 
sins of society have been left alone too 
long, and Christian efforts of evangeliza- 
tion are terribly counteracted for the 
reason that hypocritical Christians blind 
sinners from coming to God. 


Even if I am of the frailer sex, I am one 
of the sons of God; therefore I can not 
think of my own convenience, but must 
fight like the old prophets, staking my 
life for the destruction of the works of the 
devil. 
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SIX LITTLE CHINESE CHILDREN OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS. 
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THREE AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


WHICH IS WHICH? 


THE STORY OF A LETTER 
AND A WONDERFULLY GRAPHIC STORY IT IS, TOO 


HE ladies of a certain mission circle 
wanted to get acquainted with a 
missionary. So they wrote a letter to the 
wife of one of your medical missionaries. 
It was fairly plummy with question marks. 
They wanted to know how she lived over 
there, and some of the differences between 
over there and the homeland; what things 
she minded doing without and all about 
the people. 

In reply they got back a long, long letter 
so real and folky that it is almost worn out 
being passed around. It is too long to 
quote entire; but some of it is too good to 
keep for one circle. So quickened were 
_the women and so pricked in their con- 
sciences that they sent her a big, beautiful 
box full to overflowing with those feminine 
belongings that she minded doing without. 
What the missionary said when she got 
that splendiferous love-gift of a box is 
part of another story. Perhaps we will 
tell it to you some day. 


FROM THE LETTER 


Dear Folks of the Missionary Society: 
If ever you want to call down upon 
your unsuspecting heads such a torrent 


of information, interesting and otherwise 
as will drown you out,— why, just ask 
me to tell you about some differences in 
the way we live out here and the way we 
live at home. Now you are all prepared 
to listen to about fifty closely written 
sheets, aren’t you? I'll try to reward you 
by simmering it down to one or two! 

The only way you can ever really know 
how we live out here is to come out here 
and live with us. Perish the thought 
for some of you who are nice, orderly 
housekeepers, for my house is not run 
according to any efficiency schedule ever 
printed. I run it only in such ways as 
our Chinese servants most approve of, 
which, taking into consideration the fact 
that I am naturally a very independent 
creature, speaks volumes for the way we 
finally succumb to a lot that is around us. 
Yes, come out and Jive with us; not run 
down from traveling first-class on the 
train — which we never do—then step 
into a boat all prepared by the foreign 
missionary with food baskets, bedding, 
drinking water, etc., and a servant, whom 
we have struggled years to train, there on 
hand to serve your every need; and after 
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a delightful little boat ride and not a 
responsibility for a thing, step off at one 
of our boat landings and find us all in our 
best bibs and tuckers to welcome the 
“ American guest ” who is going to spend 
two days with us and find out all about 
how we live and what mission work we 
are doing. 

Truly, there are people who have just 
that big an idea of us and the work we are 
trying to do, and we had a visit from some 
of them not long ago. We all still put 
our fingers tight over our lips when anyone 
mentions it for fear we will say things not 
pleasant to hear. Reminds one of the 
young woman who was so fortunate as 
to be taken out to dinner by Thomas 
Edison. Bringing to bear all of her young 
charms, she said, as they walked the long 
hall to the dining room, “Now, Mr. 
Edison, in these few minutes before 
dinner is served, won’t you please tell me 
all you know about electricity? Wouldn’t 
you like to have heard the reply! So 
don’t any of you dare to take it for granted 
that I have told you all I know when I 
am forced to stop. 


HOW NOT TO COME 


To continue about the way not to come 
out to see us as we are. Don’t expect 
that by taking a sedan-chair ride through 
the city’s best street you have gathered 
all the information there is available 
about the condition of the city’s business 
or social life, nor its state of sanitation, or 
rather unsanitation. There are some 
several thousands of little side streets 
and alleys such as we have daily to walk 
over on foot that will richly repay you for 
a little closer acquaintance. The odors 
from the scores of open toilet jars along 
these; the slushing of the muddy piles 
of decomposing refuse that line them all; 
the hordes of dirty, scabby, merry-faced 
children that run after you and beg for a 
picture-card; the scowls of some older 
ones who mutter after you, “hag of a 
foreign devil”; the kindly salutations 
from others; the curious speculation of 
the many about everything you have on; 
the deeply-scarred faces from smallpox, 
boils, abscesses and burns; the terrible 
emaciation of many from fluke infestation, 
tuberculosis, dysentery, malaria and 
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various unclassified fevers; the mutilated 
hands and faces where leprosy has already 
left its marks; the bulging tumors, 
cancerous growths, protruding eyes, cleft 
lips and malformations — all these things 
are a part of our daily walks up and down 
these side streets and alleys of our dear, 
dirty, old city. You shouldn’t miss them 
if you really wish to know how we live. 

And as you near the compound where 
the foreign devil lives, I just imagine I 
see you hurrying along about the same 
way I do, and as the front gate opens and 
you see before you a well-kept lawn; a 
house that looks something like the ones 
you have always been used to; some 
fresh, clean-faced children playing about; 
a line of clean clothes waving in the 
breeze; a neat vegetable garden with 
rows of celery, cabbage, beans, and huge 
strawberry beds; fruit trees in the rear; 
a couple of ducks and some chickens 
having their “rice” ;—you’d say to 
yourself as I always do, ‘‘ God be thanked 
for this bit of Heaven right down here in 
the midst of filth.” 


TO MAKE HOME SWEET HOME 


Perhaps I shall never accomplish 
much as a missionary, but I can tell you 
that it isn’t the littlest job I ever struck 
to keep what I have just described so 
that it is really sweet, sweet home to us. 
I’ll never forget one day when a lot of 
good, simple, country Christian women 
came to ‘visit me. I treated them to 
foreign cookies and some candy and tea, 
and we had music and gossip, and then 
I took them over our new house. It is 
nice and shiny and convenient — and to 
them, what must it have looked like? 
One old lady, with a face of a mother in 
Israel, gently pulled at my sleeve and 
whispered as we were looking in at the 
baby’s bed and room, “ Oh, do you suppose 
it can be any nicer than this in Heaven?” 

When you commence to plan for your 
trip, don’t follow all the advice you may 
find in some of the popular books — for 
those same books are many of them written 
by globe-trotters who write them sitting 
on the front porch of a tourist hotel, and 
the writer’s real appreciation of the life 
and problems of the country are about as 
accurate as his interest in them is lacking. 
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The one I referred to as having recently 
visited here— after making one trip on 
our best street in a private sedan-chair, 
couldn’t be persuaded to budge out 
again to see the real people in ordinary 
surroundings — for, she said, “ It’s much 
more comfortable and not so smelly, to 
sit here and knit and hear you tell about 
them, than it is to go and be stared at and 
crowded around.” I’d like to be one of 
an audience at home when that young 
woman tells of her experiences! 


TAKE PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 


When you come out to visit us, I'll 
just let you tag me around all day and 
take the pleasant with the unpleasant; 
seeing us at our worst and at our best; 
sometimes crying your eyes out over the 
misery around you, and then again getting 
cross over the selfish indifference of the 
people you are trying to help; one minute 
holding your breath because of some truly 
marvelous bit of scenery, and the next 
literally stopping your nose as it is all 
blighted by the awful stench and filth of 
the passing night-soil boats; one day 
praising up the native servant as the 
chief of them all— the next holding your 
hands behind your back to keep from 
cracking their heads together because of 
their perverse stupidity; sitting in the 
chapel on Sunday and hearing a truly 
faithful and able sermon by as honest a 
Christian as you will find in any land, a 
man with a new life, — then out onto the 
streets for a mile back home through slop 
from a thousand doors; past temple 
courts with their crowds of dirty loafers 
and ignorant, evil-faced priests pushing 
around among the parties of pious old 
women muttering their prayers and count- 
ing their beads; past shops of honest toil; 
past wine houses with their red-faced, 
jeering attendants; past groups of mothers 
with children at breast, children in the 
other arm not yet able to walk, children 
hanging on the bench and others playing 
on the muddy stone pave with childish, 
curious fingers pulling at the uneven, 
loosened paving-stones and reaching under 
them down into the accumulated slops 
and filth of a dozen years or more, as it 
does not drain off in the place where it is 
supposed to drain; past a lonely, old 
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woman wailing as only a heathen soul can 
wail when death comes into the immediate 
family circle; past a party of smart, young, 
government schoolboys off to the athletic 
meet in a neighboring city; past lines of 
soldiers, would-be defenders of a country 
that has not yet learned what real patriot- 
ism is; up past the new second-hand store 
where the wealthy store their furs over 
the summer and where the poor pawn — 
never to be able to redeem them — such 
things as have to go to put rice into the 
hungry mouths. Past all these and with 
my little six-year-old Harriet’s hand tight 
fast in mine, yesterday we turned into the 
last back alley and passed the last filthy 
group of broken, leaking toilet jars, and 
as we picked our way around their puddles, 
Harriet’s sensitive, pockmarked, little face 
lifted to mine and she said so seriously, 
** Mother, I just hope I’ll live to see the 
day when this city will be clean.” Often 
as I come up this last back alley, I say 
over and over, “‘ a new heaven, and a new 
earth,” and then fall to wondering what: 
kind of vision that Beloved John must 
have had to be able to glimpse a “ new 
earth ” when surrounded by the squalor 
of an Oriental country. 

In the first of this letter I said something 
about reducing to one or two sheets, 
didn’t I? It isn’t because I have so 
much time to impose on you, that I am 
not doing so. Right now the girls are 
running out-of-doors and should be at 
their studies, but they have finished all 
the “lone” work and I must provide 
more before they work to advantage 
alone. The hospital accountant has sent 
a note asking me to come right down to 
help him settle accounts with a dissenting 
patient and also to go over the cash-book 
and help him find his mistake in last week’s 
cash. There are business letters galore 
waiting me, and as for my friends, they 
never get more than post-cards unless I 
feel called upon to “ preach” to them, so 
you see how desperately in need of my 
efforts I think you are! There comes my 
husband and he wants me to go out and 
try to plan out the flower beds so that the 
coolies can finish the digging; and the 
little lame boy who is learning to sew 
wants some thread and a little help to 
finish up the baby’s rompers. But they 
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can all just “‘ man, man jiao”’ — go slowly, 
slowly, — I am going to try to finish this 
right now before luncheon time. .. . 


WHAT WE HAVE TO DO WITHOUT 


Mrs. H. once said something about the 
things we have to do without. Yesterday, 
for some reason, I had a special fit of 
feeling blue because I didn’t have anything 
nice and pretty and smart to put on. I am 
ashamed for ever feeling that way, because 
what does it really matter if you can be 
well and do a good day’s work even in an 
eight-year-old dress, and a four-year-old 
pair of shoes and a hat that has been turned 
and bent and retrimmed until its protests 
must be heeded and allowed to seek its 
rest. Our summer clothes are not such 
a problem, for thin materials are more 
easily bought and the native tailors can 
do better with them, but I declare to you 
when I pulled out the winter outfit for 
the family, I looked back on Sodom and 
sighed a sigh for the days of well-made 
suits, smart waists, correct shoes and 
decent gloves and hats. Any of you who 
have pictured me with a halo anywhere 
near my head, please knock it off, for it 
has been replaced by the shadow of a 
hat I’d like to wear! Some of the women 
out here are so much more resourceful 
than I, and can always look stylish — 
somewhat — but you’d be rather shocked 
to see how seedy I can look at times. I 
wish woman’s dress was standardized so 
that we didn’t give different styles any 
thought. I begrudge the time spent on 
planning something different. That’s one 
reason I have been without any woman’s 
magazine the past two years. The lovely 
things they put before you to eat and wear 
take too much out of me when I can’t 
achieve them. Isn’t that cowaidly? 

“Some of the things you have to be 
without ” — well, there is such a list*of 
them that ’twould be useless to weary you. 
We are not without home, friends, a well- 
defined purpose and a God to back us; 


so that about fixes us as well-to-do. I 
miss music, clean, attractive streets, public 
spirit in all its manifestations, the five 
and ten-cent stores, American candy, 
huckleberries and blackberries, fresh milk, 
good ice, beefsteak once a year, a ride on 
a trolley car if I couldn’t have one in an 
automobile, sermons in English, needles 
that will sew, pins that will pin, a chance 
to go out of doors without a sun hat on, 
clean woods to walk in, Michigan lake to 
fish in, and then might be mentioned an 
occasional chat with my own father and 
brother and sisters and their children! 
Now I am sure you are all persuaded that 
I am just the person to be a foreign mis- 
sionary, for I am so reconciled to doing 
without! If you don’t think so, let me 
know by return mail and I’ll send you a 
revised and extended list of the things I 
miss and would like. But I want to add 
just one thing before I forget it, and some 
of you take notice quick—I can’t get 
along without them — some bone hairpins. 
And another thing, don’t any of you ever 
let this letter be read or repeated to any 
of the officers or members of the Mis- 
sionary Board, or they will discharge my 
husband at once on account of such a wife! 

Now really and truly I am going to quit 
and give you a chance to do some talking 
yourselves. This hasn’t all been done 
before the luncheon bell, as you may 
surmise, but it’s now nearly dusk and 
many duties undone that belong to the 
day. A heavy frost for two nights is 
hurrying us to get our garden protected. 
We hope to make it bring us in something 
another season, for it’s been quite an out- 
lay to get it ready in this ground of rub- 
bish and clay. 

From any of you who would like to 
write and have time, we’d appreciate a 
card now and then. Our friends have 
been a very big and constant help to us 
and also to our station here. 

With cordial greetings to you ll, 
lovingly. 


IF YOU WISH TO KNOW THE REAL WOMAN WHO WRITES THUS HUMANLY, JUST 
ASK HER WHETHER SHE WOULD EXCHANGE PLACES WITH ANYBODY 
WHO HAS ALL THE COMMON THINGS SHE LACKS 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOUTH CHINA 
MISSION 


HE year 1920 will mark the com- 

pletion of sixty years in the life of 
our South China Mission. Sixty years-is 
a “Cycle of Cathay,” and the Mission is 
preparing to observe the anniversary as 
an historical occasion. From the smallest 
of beginnings the work has grown to goodly 
proportions, and it is fitting that in a 
special way thanks should be given to God 
for His guidance in the past and counsel 
be taken for future progress. 

In 1860 Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Johnson 
moved from Hongkong to.Swatow, taking 
up their residence with other foreigners on 
Double Island at the mouth of the bay, 
four miles from the town of Swatow itself. 
Hostility to everything foreign made it 
impossible to get a footing on the main- 
land, so on that little spot the Mission 
began its work on Chinese soil. 

In 1858 Dr. Ashmore, Sr., had visited 
Swatow, to see the land, and it was due 
to his report that the Society voted in 1859 
to send two men to labor at Hongkong and 
the Tie-chiu (Swatow) District. As early 
as 1835 Northern Baptists had begun 
work among the Chinese from Swatow in 
the great emigrant colony to be found 
then as now at Bangkok, Siam, so the 
opening of work for these people within 
the gates of the land itself was the at- 
taining of a long-cherished goal. 

In 1863 Dr. Ashmore returning from 
America joined the Johnsons at Double 
Island, and the next year saw the work 
transferred to the site of the present com- 
pound, directly opposite the city proper. 

After ten years of toil a total of 142 
church members was recorded; today, 
the membership stands at 5,239, with a 
net gain of over 1,000 in the last two years. 
As described by Dr. Barbour, under the 
figure of the native banyan, the central 
stations of the mission have increased 
from one to eight: Swatow, Kityang, 
Chao-chow-fu, Ungkung, Chaoyang, Kay- 


_ing, Hopo, and Changning, while there 


In view of the affect of the 


are over 130 organized churches and nearly 
200 places of regular meeting. In the 
schools of all grades there were enrolled 
last year over 4,700 pupils, and graduates 
of our schools, whether boys or girls, were 
to be found in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, at Shanghai, Foochow, Nanking, 
Amoy, Changsha and Peking, where they 
have been making honor records. Our 
Christian schools are literally thronged 
at all the stations with students from the 
leading non-Christian families as well as 
from Christian homes. It is a day of 
formerly unheard-of opportunity for edu- 
cational evangelism. 

At the annual meeting of the Mission 
Conference held at Swatow, in December 
last, an anniversary executive committee 
was appointed to initiate all necessary plans 
for the most effective observance of the 
anniversary. This committee consists of 
Messrs. Speicher, Groesbeck, Waters, 
Adams and Miss Sollman. A representa- 
tive Chinese committee has been appointed 
by delegated gatherings of church members 
in the different fields and a fine enthfsiasm 
for the movement is being aroused. 

Plans have been submitted to the Home 
Boards for their approval, and it is hoped 
that at least one Secretary with represent- 
atives from the churches, can come to us 
to take part in the celebration. It is 
hoped also that a substantial Anniversary 
Fund will be raised with which to provide 
land and buildings urgently needed at all 
of the central stations. Architect’s plans 
and estimates are being prepared in con- 
nection with this list of property needs. 


Now that the war is over we appeal to 
the Boards and to the great body of the 
home churches to help make our Sixtieth 
Anniversary a Victory Year for the South 
China Mission in all lines both of spiritual 
and material growth. For the Anniver- 


sary Committee, 
G. H. Waters, Sec’y. 


War upon China, American 


Christians must redouble their efforts to help the Chinese 
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The Lumberjacks in Action in Western Washington 


BY REV. H. B. PILOT 






KJT was on a logging train 
of climbing the side of the 
PY Olympic Mountains in 
al} Washington that I heard a 
friendly but white-hot de- 
bate. The subject dis- 
cussed was the relative 
moral value of a welfare association and a 
living compensation for the man who works. 
“ Charity has damaged the rich man more 
than it has helped the poor,” insisted a big 
Swede. ‘“ Writing a big check-for benev- 
olence, while closing his eyes and heart to 
the real product of his wage system, has 
toughened the hide of the modern employer 
until it is thicker than the armor plate on 
a dreadnaught,” declared the I. W. W. 
organizer. He had “set up a branch” 
the night before. 

The participants in this forensic contest 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
upward progress of the industrial worker 
ne not for charity, but for the time 

men shall be enabled to escape a life 

onomic insecurity. “What does a 
“ie of soup given to a man amount to, 
when his family is hungry, his coal bin is 
empty, and his rent is unpaid? ” was the 
heated inquiry of a man with a family of 
six who lived back in Chicago. 

Upon our arrival at the logging camp we 
found the boss anxious for men, for he 
had plenty of work. Twenty men had 
left him that morning. My introduction 
slip, from the Government Employment 
office in Seattle introduced me as a 
“bucker ” or “ hooke-tender.” I bucked. 
After supper I was assigned to “ bin ” five 
in hut number nine. 

This camp was made up of a mess 
kitchen surrounded by a village of huts. 
Twenty to thirty-six men slept in each hut, 
which resembled the dilapidated box cars 
seen along the railroad in which Italian 
and Mexican railroad workmen are housed. 
Number five was a bunk in the upper tier 
of berths where one received the full 
benefit of no ventilation. The “ bunk ” 
consisted of boards arranged like an apple 
bin, without mattrass, springs, pillow or 
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linen. For thirty-five cents I secured 
from the horse-shed, one-third bale of 
straw, which | scattered on the boards and, 
wrapped in an anciently renovated blanket, 
I searched for rest for the night. Cooties 
are said to be larger and more defiant here 
than in the trenches of Flanders. 

Between supper time and time for re- 
tiring, the fireworks in a logging camp 
begin. The evenings are long, dark and 
lonesome, especially from early fall until 
late in the spring. From the heated de- 
bates in the loggers’ huts the lumberjack 
receives a liberal education. He discusses 
economics, ethics, sociology, philosophy 
and politics. _ He is better informed on any 
of these subjects than the average layman. 
The men who gather here are serious- 
minded, rebellious and sullen. They feel 
that they are maligned, friendless, and the 
victims of hate. The social evil and liquor 
problem are not found in the lumber camp. 

My first night “in the woods,” thirty- 
seven miles from a village, will never be 
forgotten. After supper about thirty 
men gathered in my hut and began to 
discuss and exhort. The crouched forms 
could be seen in the dim light of the 
smoked lantern hanging in the center of 
the room. There were also a few flickering 
candles stuck here and there on the sides 
of the bunks. As the fire warmed up, 
the damp clothing upon the men began to 
steam, and when this odor was added to 
that of tobacco and the smoke from the 
lantern with no ventilation, the -atmos- 
phere was loud indeed. 

The leading debater of the group chal- 
lenged the men to tell who it was that 
fought them (the lumberjacks) in the 
recent prohibition campaign. “The 
church,” cried a dozen voices, “‘ the blank 
church.” It happened that the popula- 
tion of this country was 90% loggers and 
they voted 80% dry. “ Yes, responded 
the leader, “it was the church. The 
church is always on the wrong side, 
The preachers were wet, and big business 
was wet. The churches line up with 
money. The churches don’t lead, they 
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follow Money.” (Every time the church 
and preachers were referred, an oath was 
prefixed, but we shall omit it. — Ep.) 

‘What had we ought to do with these 
preachers? They don’t preach the views 
of Christ. Where would Christ stand 
on the wet question?” “Dry, dry,” 
rang out from thirty throats. ‘“‘ What 
can we do to bring these preachers to their 
knees and make them preach the phil- 
osophy of Christ?” continued the leader. 
“Send them to Leavenworth Pen where 
our imprisoned brothers are. They would 
get their eyes opened there.” ‘“‘ Hang 
them by the thumbs until the dubs wake 
up,” shouted another. “I’ll tell you,” 
declared a man with a big, deep, voice, 
rising to his feet. “I'll tell you what will 
stop them and stop them quick. Cut 
off their fat salaries. Here is the propo- 
sition. Tax their church property and 
tax it big until these ‘ mollies’ suffer as 
some of us have had to suffer. If these 
loafer preachers had it as hard as Christ 
had it, they would understand His teach- 
ings. ‘Tax every dollar’s worth of church 
property.” How much church property 
is there?” inquired one. “A million’s 
worth,” came one response. ‘“‘ Two hun- 
dred million ” ; ‘“‘ One hundred million ” ; 
“Five hundred million”; “A billion,” 
shouted others. No one knew, but “ tax 
it’ was the unanimous vote. 

When the hour grew late and the fire- 
works died down, I inquired what was 
known about the Anti-Saloon League and 
what was thought of it. “It is all right,” 
was the opinion of all. ‘Did you know 
that the Anti-Saloon League was born in a 
church, at a preachers’ meeting, and 
financed by the church?” I asked. 
“wee lie,”’ shouted one, springing 
to his feet. “It was branched off from 
one of the old parties.” “‘ What church 
is wet around here?” I asked. “ They 
are all wet,” answered the leader. “ Tell 
this man,” enjoined the leader, “ what 
those preachers said at that wet meeting; 
tell this idiot what they said; throw it into 
his teeth.” ‘‘ They said,” continued one, 
“that the Bible don’t teach prohibition, 
but temperance. The church stands for 
personal liberty, and besides if the state 
goes dry we will be deprived of communion 
wine.” ‘Settle down with that,” said 
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the leader, pointing his long, skinny finger 
at me. “ Who were these preachers? ” 
Iinquired. ‘‘ They were Catholic priests,” 
explained the leader, “‘ and I say to you 
that the whole church is wet.” 

“Ts there a Methodist church in the 
town?” I asked. No one knew. “Is 
there a*Presbyterian church ?” I asked. 
“Yes,” came the reply. ‘“‘ How did the 
preacher stand on the question?” No 
one knew. “Is there a Baptist Church 
here?” ‘“ Yes,” was the response, but 
no one knew where the preacher stood on 
the question. At this moment, a man 
leaped to his feet and shouted, “‘ You see, 
no one knows where these dubs stand, but 
I'll tell you where they stand, they stand 
with the money of the town. [ll tell you 
that this proves that the church is wet, 
and it is rotten.” 

This incident is typical. These sturdy, 
misguided men of the wood sound worse 
than they really are. They have come up 
through a terrible struggle and their bad 
language seldom comes from the heart. 
They stand by what they believe are the 
moral teachings of Christ, and it must be 
said to their credit that many of them are 
in the penitentiaries today because, true 
to their convictions, they would rather be 
deprived of their liberty, or even die, than 
to recant. 

When it comes to the religion of these 
men of the woods, they never refer to 
themselves as “ religious.” That implies 
relation to the church, and they class the 
church with their oppressors and enemies. 
The lumberjack does not assent to a church 
creed nor pray on the street corner. He 
never goes to church. He is pro-Christ 
and anti-Catholic. His socialistic ten- 
dencies make him hate the church, and I 
suppose he seldom, perhaps never, prays. 

His religion manifests itself in an un- 
shakable faith in the justice of God, the 
teachings of Christ, and in the final 
triumph of right. The character of Christ 
is his model. Outwardly he is far removed 
from it, but who shall say how his soul 
stands before its Judge? Social, indus- 
trial and political justice are his theme, 
and in his thoughts and conversation day 
and night. 

His religion leads him to the defense of 
fundamental ethical principles. Perhaps 
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he believes more in saving the soul of his 
community than he does in saving his own 
soul. He believes that his effort to secure 
industrial justice and democracy in 
brotherhood is religious and Christian. 
He believes that when he does his duty 
by his family and offers his life to the state, 
he is doing God’s will. He makes no 
distinction between the social and the 
religious duties of life. He believes that 
God demands rigid sincerity of us all. 

All of this is here said in order to point 
out the fact that there are 200,000 of these 
men, prejudiced in favor of Christ, but 
in desperate need of a change of heart. 
They have no Christian teachers and the 
Christian church of America has done 
practically nothing for them. Would it 
not be a great joy to have a part in giving 
these stern-visaged, serious-minded, mis- 
understood men of the woods a true, clear, 
compelling picture of Him for Whose 
teachings they are willing to die? 





A Question Mark 


(It is good to get from Mr. Pilot this 
view of an actual situation. We cannot 
understand what is meant by the state- 
ment that many of the lumberjacks — 
‘thousands ” the original copy put it— 


- “are in the penitentiaries today because, 


true to their convictions, they would rather 
be deprived of their liberty, or even die, 
than to recant.” Recant what? On 
what charge are they in the penitentia- 
ries? That they are willing to condemn 
all the churches alike, while confessedly 
knowing nothing about most of them, and 
especially as to prohibition, which never 
would have been dreamed of if the Prot- 
estant churches had not been its foremost 
champions and promoters, indicates in- 
deed the need of Christian teachers and 
the difficulties of their task. ‘The article 
ought to wake us up to some home mission 
needs. — Ep.) 





FOOTBALL TEAM AT BACONE COLLEGE, OKLAHOMA 
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CECILIA KINDERGARTEN AT SUIFU; WEST CHINA 


Photograph by Rev. A. G. Adams. Suifu (Swa-foo) is 2,000 miles from the coast, and 
the first station opened in the West China Mission. The city has 200,000 people. We 
have a vigorous church work; primary schools; Munroe Academy for boys; and a flourish- 
ing school for women, besides the Kindergarten. Rev. A. G. Adams is in charge of the 
evangelistic work; Dr. Emilie Bretthauer in charge of woman’s hospital. 
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NO. 1.. THE DARK AND WHITE PONIES OF MR. STAIT’S TEAM 


A Joint Tour in Udayagiri and Kanigiri 


BY REV. W. F. STAIT OF SOUTH INDIA 


A NEW VISION OF HINDUISM AND ITS VIVID CONTRAST 
WITH THE GOSPEL: TWO BY TWO THE SCRIPTURE METHOD 








A Awa IE are told by St. Mark that 
ler wi having called unto Himself 
=) W) | IN| the twelve, Jesus sent them 
@ ve PY forth two by two. Such was 
Gabt ZQ) the method of the Master — 
a method which we find it hard to improve 
on. (The writer sets forth the dangers 
and evils that follow the changing of this 
method and the sequestration of individual 
workers in a heathen environment, and 
says the result has been a serious handicap 
to mission work. We are obliged to con- 
dense this, and go directly to the tour.) 

The Joint Tour was one which had been 
planned by Mr. Brock and myself, in 
which we joined forces and traveled 
through the adjoining portions of our 
fields. As we had 1,885 square miles in our 
joint districts it was impossible for us to 
cover more than a portion of the fields in 
the time at command. We met on the 
boundary line and for a most enjoyable 
and profitable month worked together, 
proving once more in our personal expe- 
rience that our Master’s method of sending 










His servants two by two was the one best 
adapted for the development of the work. 

I have said that we met, but some of the 
incidents that occurred before that meeting 
are worthy of notice, being characteristic 
of India. From the town of Udayagiri 
to the place of meeting covered a distance 


of eighteen miles. The tents had been | 


sent on the day before, accompanied by 
the preachers who were to have them 
pitched and all things in readiness. When 
I say eighteen miles, in your mind’s eye 
you picture the clear Government road, 
smooth and fit for the best motorcar. Oh, 
no, nothing of the kind! The bridges are 
noticeable by their absence and rivers and 
streams have to be crossed by fording. 
It is usual for the missionary to travel by 
*‘ oxen-mobile,” but the mode in Udaya- 
giri has been one of evolution. We 
began by walking, then came the ox-cart, 
then the “ push-bike,” with periods in 
which a rickshaw had to be used; now we 
have reached the highest point and possess 
a tonga, built by ourselves on the mission 
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NO. 2. MR. BROCK PREACHING BEFORE COMMUNION SERVICE 


compound, and a pair of country ponies. 
I have heard that a Ford car comes next, 
and there is even a probability that after 
the war there may be a spare aeroplane 
to be placed at the mission’s disposal. 
However, I will be perfectly satisfied when 
I reach the Ford-car stage. That will 
come as soon as some generous heart 
makes it possible. My friend, Mr. Brock, 
has reached the “ push-bike ” stage, while 
I am the proud owner of a tonga and pair 
of country ponies. Now the tonga is all 
right. I made it myself on the mission 
compound; but the ponies, that is where 
the story comes in. Look at picture No. 1. 
The dark pony cannot be improved upon. 
He is a beauty. It is the white thing on 
the left that is a pure Hindu, and must 
have been a crocodile in some previous 
birth. It is two sizes smaller than its 
companion. It still retains the same 
crawling pace and displays a_ strange 
predilection for water, which it refuses to 
cross, sitting down in the middle of each 
stream. On that journey I had to cross 
the Piliparu River, which is rather deep. 
When we reached the deepest part this 
crocodile, in accordance with its natural 
instinct, decided to lie down; full of 
sympathy for the drowning animal, I 
jumped into the water, loosened the 
harness, and tenderly sought to raise the 
beast. Drown? Notabitofit! I received 


a severe kick for my pains, after which it 
complacently crawled to the bank, leaving 
my boy and me to drag the tonga with no 
little difficulty through the water. This — 
and the many other incidents in which the 
crocodile took part destroyed all hope of 
reaching the camp and the longed-for 
dinner. So we had to settle down, hungry, 
wet and comfortless, as best we could, for 
a long sleepless night. Oh, for the money 
to purchase one more suitable pony to 
match the good faithful Charley shown in 
the picture. 

Next day Mr. Brock and I met and soon 
got to work. It would take up too much 
space to narrate in detail all our expe- 
riences, so I shall have to confine myself 
to a few of the most interesting. 


AN OUTCASTE HAMLET 


Our first visit was to a Madiga Palem 
in the Kanigiri Taluk. What is a Madiga 
Palem? It is hard to get language in 
which, to describe it—the hamlet in 
which the outcastes live, and where the 
outcaste lives is a habitation of unspeak- 
able filth. Jt ts difficult to describe a smell. 
Here you enter an atmosphere thick and 
horrible. You long for the relief to be 
gained by the asphyxiating gas-mask; 
for one’s olfactory nerves are put to the 
severest test. Is it fit that we should 
enter such a place? Not long ago a deadly 
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NO. 3. BAPTISM OF ELEVEN CONVERTS BY NATIVE PASTOR 


epidemic of fever broke out in our central 
Madiga Palem. Dr. Stait and her as- 
sistants had their hands full, working day 
and night to snatch some poor soul back 
from death. One morning the Head 
Government official, a Brahmin, called at 
the hospital for personal needs, and during 
the conversation the doctor referred to 
the virulence of the prevalent disease 
among the outcastes. The Brahmin of- 
ficial expressed surprise, saying, “‘ I under- 
stood that they were in very good health. 
I enquired the other day and was told that 
they were all right.” Think of such ig- 
norance in the Head Official regarding 
those who live a quarter of a mile from 
his own office, and were in their filth and 
disease a menace to the whole town. 
What did it mean? He was a Brahmin 
and could not, at the risk of his own 
salvation and the loss of caste, enter one 
of the streets: where as a Government 
official, a representative of the people, his 
duty lay. He was only living up to the 
teaching of his caste. Would that he 
could have risen to the higher teaching 
of the Bhagavad Gita, which says: 


“To him who wisely sees, 
The Brahmin with his scrolls and sancti- 
ties, 
The sow, the elephant, the unclean dog, 
The outcaste gorging dog’s meat, all are 
one.” 


Is there no hope for the “ outcaste 
gorging dog’s meat”? No, not in Brah- 
minism! During my thirty years’ resi- 
dence in India I have never known an 
orthodox Brahmin enter a Madiga Palem. 
Neither the Vedantists of India nor 
America can change the character of the 
outcaste. Why? The Hindu, one of 
India’s influential newspapers, gives us 
the reason when it writes: 


“The Vedantic God is a cold, dreary, 
philosophic conception, which the Hindu 
masses have never cared for, which the 
vast majority of mankind can never be 
brought to reverence, and which is quite 
incapable of influencing them in the for- 
mation of character.” 

The follower of Christ, with the love of 
his Master in his heart, has a divine 
message for all. Jesus Christ is the 
outcaste’s hope. In spite of the filth of 
these hamlets — in spite of the fact that 
they are “ gorging dog’s meat,” the mes- 
sengers of Christ enter without fear, and 
as a result thousands have been saved, 
uplifted, and made to sit with Him in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. The 
religion of Christ is the outcaste’s hope. 
I think that I am safe in saying that 
nowhere in India lives there an outcaste 
who has been raised socially, morally, or 
spiritually by any other means. 

In the Madiga Palem that we visited 
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that day lives a Christian teacher, P. 
Abraham, who has gathered around him 
a group of half-naked little children who 
have made a beginning in education. ‘To 
us they repeated that wonderful prayer 
which brings God so near to man. “ Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy Name.” The Father God, who, being 
holy, demands holiness in those who wor- 
ship Him. 


A CHRISTIAN TRANSFORMATION 


Next we entered the Christian Palem 
of Pamur. A year ago it could boast of 
nothing beyond the name of a Madiga 
hamlet. Today what a contrast—a 
miracle—a transformation! Yesterday, 
in the heathen village, we were almost 
stifled by the “ smoke-blanket ” of Madiga 
fumes that enveloped us and permeated 
the atmosphere, for they were in the midst 
of a feast of carrion; and let me explain 
to you that that is what is meant in the 
Bhagavad Gita when the outcaste is 
described as “‘ gorging dog’s meat.” The 
dog is the jackal, the dog’s meat the carrion 
which the animal shares with the Madiga 
villagers. Strange as it may seem to you, 
the fact that they must relinquish all part 
in these horrible carrion feasts is one of 
the hardest obstacles we have to overcome 
in winning these souls for Christ. It is 
the habit of generations. The Brahmin 





has set aside the outcaste to be the human 
jackal of the district. In this Christian 
Palem we can see the bright blue sky. 
Our eyes are fastened upon the people and 
their children, clad in clean white clothing, 
their hair neat and smooth, with brightly 
colored flowers entwined in the braids, 
giving the women and girls a dainty 
Christian appearance. As we turn here 
and there we note that whitewash has 
been used very liberally, while the school 
is decorated with branches and festoons 
of paper entwined about the doors and 
windows. On the walls are drawings and 
war pictures taken from illustrated papers. 
The teacher, a young man, bearing the 
name of his old and faithful grandfather, 
Yerraguntla Periah, who was the first 
convert in our Telugu Mission, has been 
worthy of the trust put in him and has 
trained these young converts in all that 
pertains to purity, cleanliness and right- 
eousness. We were not a little encouraged 
as we listened during the services to their 
voices raised in praise to the living and > 
true God who had brought them out of © 
darkness into this marvelous light. Would 
that we could linger here longer to tell you 
of the prayers and the sweet singing of the 
children’s hymns, but we had decided to 
spend the Lord’s Day in Vempad, a Chris- 
tian village belonging to the Udayagiri 
field. So Saturday evening saw us on our 








NO. 4. MR. STAIT PREACHING TO\A NATIVE CONGREGATION 
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NO. 5. TEMPLE IN PEDDA RAZUPALEM— A SHAMEFUL PLACE 


way thither. At Vempad we had our 
camp pitched under some grand old 
tamarind trees, giants, scarred and worn 
by the tempests and storms of a hundred 
years. I will ask Mr. Brock to give his 
impression of this Christian village with 
its organized church. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CLEANLINESS 


“The next camp was Vempad, one of 
the oldest of the Udayagiri Christian 
hamlets. I only wish all the readers of this 
could have been with us. An ideal camp- 
ing place—great spreading tamarind 
trees some distance from the village. 
Sunday afternoon some fifty Christians 
from nearby villages assembled. First 
let me hasten to emphasize that they were 
clean, and we could not but think of the 
filthy Madigas of a few days before. On 
confession of faith in the Lord Jesus eleven 
young people were baptized in the little 
stream. ‘Truly a time of joy. Then we 
returned to camp and I took as the text, 
‘Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.’ It was easy to speak 
to such a gathering. The supper was 
conducted by Rev. P. Kondiah and Rev. 
O. Newton, old reliables in Udayagiri. A 
short time in general conversation, and all 
dispersed. Never have I. been more 
pleased with a Telegu service. Truly 
the future is bright.” 


In picture No. 2 you will see Mr. Brock 
preaching to the Christians, while on the 
table to his left are the emblems of the 
Lord’s Supper. Does it not warm your 
hearts as you look at the picture to feel 
that you too have had a part in building 
up this great work? 

So as the days passed on, like our Master, 
we ‘“‘ went about all the cities and the vil- 
lages, teaching . . . and preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease and all manner of sick- 
ness.” 

Picture No. 3 belongs to this village also, 
and shows you the baptisms of the eleven 
converts to whom Mr. Brock has already 
referred. He is standing with Pedda 
Papiah on a stone in midstream. Pedda 
Papiah has been a rock of strength against 
the tide of evil that has so often sought to 
overflow and destroy the little Christian 
community. Old Newton White, an or- 
dained preacher, so old that he remembers 
the pioneer missionaries to this land of the 
Telugus, is baptizing one of the new con- 
verts. 

As we journey from village to village 
we have many ways of calling the people 
together. One means is an accordion 
upon which I accompany the preachers 
while they sing the Telugu lyrics. The 
sound of the music soon brings a crowd 
together. Mr. Brock has his gramophone, 
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which both talks and sings, and holds the 
people spellbound. To these various 
means of calling an audience together we 
have yet another—the medical and 
surgical outfit, which enables us to relieve 
many of the sick, and comfort the anxious 
and pain-stricken. Our magic lantern 
is most valuable for night work, and it is 
after sundown, when the laborers return 
from their day’s work and sit down for 
their evening chat, that we get our best 
audiences. ‘This mode of teaching through 
the eye, that which appeals to the life and 
heart, is the one productive of most good. 
Those pictures illustrating the Old Testa- 
ment history, and the wonderful incidents 
in the life of our Lord, appeal to these 
people, who appreciate and understand 
the Eastern atmosphere that surrounds 


them. 
AFTER TWENTY YEARS, THE REAPING 


Our next move was to a village in the 
Kanigiri Taluk, Pedda Razupalem. Here 
in a rank heathen Madiga hamlet, Yem- 
bury Gungiah, a Christian, has been con- 
ducting a Government School for some 
four years. It was a pleasure to see his 
neat schoolhouse and his own neat appear- 
ance. We stayed there several days and 
noted the people cleaning up their sur- 
roundings, which is always a sign that 
they are turning towards higher things. 


For twenty years Mr. Brock has been 
visiting this village, and not one convert 
had come forward; but now at last the 
break came, and during those few days we 
baptized eleven. Pictures Nos. 4 and 5 
illustrate the work in this palem. Since 
writing, the fine teacher in whom we had 
centered hope was brought in to the Etta 
Waterbury Memorial Hospital, Udayagiri, 
dying a half-hour after his arrival, of double 
pneumonia. He had lain, burning with 
fever and racked with pain, in that lonely 
village, until all too late they started to 
carry him, a dying man, across the jungle, 
in the hope that the hospital would give the 
relief which ought to have been sought ten 
days before. 


IN THE NAME OF RELIGION 


I then went with my friend to Pedda- 
reddipalem of the Udayagiri field, as I 
wished to show him a temple in process of 
erection by the people. On the goparums 
(towers) and walls of the building are de- 
picted scenes of the most filthy obscenity, 
terrible in their immorality. I have only 
seen them surpassed in the Nepalese 
Temple in holy Benares! This obscene 
temple in Peddareddipalem is surrounded 
by houses of the high-caste Brahmins. 
What abominations they have depicted 
on the walls of their temple, which they, 
their wives and children see, and meditate 














NO. 6. THE MISSIONARIES AND PASTOR AT PEDDA RAZUPALEM 
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upon, whenever they leave their homes. 
** Be ye holy, for I am holy,” says the God 
of purity and love. But the Brahmin will 
tell you that these pictures, carved and 
painted upon walls of his sacred buildings, 
which vie with the horror of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the closed rooms of Pompeii, 
in the depths of their obscenity, are also 
pure and teach wonderful and glorious 
truths, for “To the pure all things are 
pure.” But what has been the effect 
of the study of those scenes on the moral 
life of the people? Ask the doctor in the 
hospital, and as she turns to her records 
of unspeakable evil, too often the story of 
where the innocent has had to suffer, fol- 
lowing those who have sunk into premature 
graves, laden with crime and rotten with 
disease, you will understand that the 
home, moral and social life of the people 
corresponds to that awful picture in which 
St. Paul describes those whom God has 
given over to a reprobate mind. 
Read the whole chapter for yourselves, 
and I doubt if there is a verse in all that 
catalog of evil that the doctor cannot give 
proof of in the memories of her thirty years 
of medical work as being true of India as 
it is today. As is said in one of their own 
Puranas, “As are the gods so are the people.” 
Picture No. 5 shows you the temple and 
its surroundings. We are ashamed of the 
Christian Government that allows such 
obscenities. The evils that are committed 
under the name of religious neutrality are 
a great drawback in the administration of 
a Government that has, in so many par- 
ticulars, been an untold blessing to the 
country over which it rules. Every kind 
of abomination is excused because of Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation, which says, ‘‘ We 
do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with religious 


belief or worship of any of our subjects’ 


on pain of our highest.displeasure.” 


IN THE JUNGLE 


We next took a long journey across 
rough jungle roads to the villages situated 
at the Velikonda Mountains. Here is 
heathenism and ignorance indeed! Wild 
beasts, tigers, leopards and bears roam 
about the foothills, while malarial fever 
lurks in the marshy stretches and ravines, 
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NO. 7. THE IDOL PEDAMMA 


Heathenism was attacked with all the 
powers we possessed. The accordion, 
gramophone and lantern pictures drew 
the crowds together to hear the story of 
that salvation which alone can uplift and 
cleanse. Many were suffering from fever, 
but I have formed a custom from which 
I find it wise seldom to depart. Where 
the patient is very ill I refuse to give a few 
doses of medicine to the sufferer unless 
they decide to follow my advice and go 
to the hospital. There is no hope for such 
cases outside of its walls. 

Many were the temples and idols in 
the villages, but the lives of the people 
were such as I have already described. 
Among the heathen gods are many which 
are devised to meet the exigencies subject 
to special times of distress and disease. 
On the front cover ycu have an image of 
Kanaka Durgamma, a goddess of which 
Dr. W. T. Elmore gives a full description 
in his interesting book, ‘‘ Dravidian Gods 
in Modern Hinduism.” The idol shown 
in the picture is in my own possession and 
was actually worshiped by thousands of 
people. Dr. Elmore tells us that “ This 
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NO. 8. A RELIGIOUS MADIGA FESTIVAL. 


goddess usually has no regular temple or 
image, and possesses no fixed festival. 
She is the Sakti or demoness especially 
responsible for the welfare of the cattle, 
and is propitiated when there is cattle 
disease, and sometimes when there is 
sickness among the people.” 

Picture No. 7 shows an image of Ped- 
damma and Pottu Razu. These idols 
are worshiped by the people when smallpox, 
cattle disease and other epidemics visit 
their villages. The images shown were 
in my possession. I secured them after 
they had been worshiped at a great festival. 
Peddamma is as you see her, but Pottu 
Razu, her associate, is represented by a 
stone, smeared with yellow paint, which 
is placed in the vicinity of the goddess. I 
witnessed this festival and secured the 
idols after the worshipers, worn out with 
mad debauchery, had left the scene. 
What a scene! The ground was soaked 
with blood, which bespattered the trees, 
shrubs, and rocks where the poor victims 
had been slain. Buffaloes, sheep, goats 
and fowls had been done to death in a mad 
orgy of false worship. And here let me 
again protest against a system that not 
only slays its helpless victims, but tortures 
them through long hours of cruel agony 
before they reach the mercy of death. 
(Doing this under the protection of the 
Government that refuses to interfere in 
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a religious rite, be it ever so foul and merci- 
less in its cruelty.) 

In picture No. 8 is seen a religious 
Madiga Festival. A Mathamma Temple, 
near the entrance of which stands the 
Matangi, a woman who is believed to be 
possessed by the: spirit of Mathamma; 
in one hand she holds her basket and in 
the other the wand of her power. In the 
foreground is the goat ready for sacrifice 
and the wooden spike upon which it will 
be impaled. During the time of sacrifice 
and worship the scene is a terrible one. 
Many of the worshipers are beside them- 
selves with native liquor; they lash and 
cut their bodies, dancing and screaming 
until you cannot but feel that many there 
are indeed possessed by the spirit of evil. 

Pictures No. 9 and 10 are of great in- 
terest, — showing as they do a Hindu 
Temple cut out of the solid rock. It is 
dedicated to Siva, dates from far back in 
the centuries, and is situated high up 
among the mountains. The attending 
Priest, represented in one of these pictures, 
was a most interesting character. Refer- 
ring to the idols he told my preacher that 
he did not believe in them but that his 
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work brought him a splendid living, as 
people gave him freely of their money. 
His open-mindedness and freedom from 
superstition were shown in the willingness 
with which he not only invited us to view 
his temple, but accompanied us about it 


showing us every detail. A day or two 
after when I had separated from Mr. 
Brock, and was on my return journey to 
Udayagiri, this Priest visited my camp 
at Sitarampuram, where we had an earnest 
talk together about the Christ — “The 
light of the world.” When parting, I 
handed him a copy of the New Testament 
and hope that he will read and study it. 
While with me I noted again how liberal 
his views regarding caste prejudice were; 
for at my invitation he joined me at tea 
and seemed to thoroughly enjoy himself. 

We both felt as we parted to return to 
the work of our separate fields that we had 
seen a vision in which Hinduism had been 
depicted with a new horror, while the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ stood out against the 
dark background, a pillar of fire to lead 
those who, forsaking evil, desire a life of 
blessing and holiness (into the Promised 
Land). 








NO. 10. HINDU TEMPLE CUT OUT OF SOLID ROCK 


[For this fine sketch and the photographs which give such an enlightening idea of a missionary tour, we are 
indebted to the Publicity Commitice of the South India Mission. Every Mission should have sucha 


commitiee.] 
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Henry Lyman Morehouse 


A REVIEW OF DR. L. A. CRANDALL’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


R. CRANDALL was peculiarly fitted, 

by long association ripening into 
closest friendship, to write the life story of 
Dr. Morehouse. Their acquaintance began 
when Dr. Crandall was a seminary stu- 
dent, and like many another young man 
Dr. Crandall felt throughout his life the 
strong and helpful influence of a command- 
ing personality. It was a difficult task 
which the writer of this biography set 
himself, to give within the compass of 250 
pages a graphic and satisfactory picture 
of the denominational leader who for 
thirty-eight years was at the head of our 
Home Mission Society. Nor was Dr. 
Morehouse’s interest confined to the head- 
ship of that great organization. He had 
no narrow vision in regard to missions. 
While he recognized to the full the neces- 
sity of evangelizing America, he never 
forgot that just in proportion as Baptist 
churches were created and nourished and 
made strong in this country, they would as 
a consequence become the natural feeders 
for foreign missions, supplying both mis- 
sionaries and means. 

The writer of this review remembers 
nothing more clearly than the many times 
he has heard Dr. Morehouse speak in terms 
of great rejoicing of the way in which the 
churches established through the agency 
of the Home Mission Society were con- 
tributing in ever enlarging measure to the 
foreign work. His breadth of vision, his 
soundness of judgment, his method of sur- 
veying the whole field, together with his 
patience, tolerance of opposing views, and 
abounding charitableness, made him the 
natural adviser in all our denominational 





affairs. As Dr. Crandall points out, it 
was not by accident that he attained to 
the high position that was his, not only 
in the Baptist denomination but also 
among all the Christian bodies, in the 
later years of his life. 

Dr. Crandall skilfully draws the picture 
of the boyhood life on the farm; of the 
parentage and heredity; of the college and 
seminary days. The biographer does not 
fail to introduce those touches that show 
the human side of Dr. Morehouse. The 
chapter devoted to his pastoral work packs 
into a few pages the experiences of the 
years that laid the foundation for the 
remarkable secretaryship that followed. 
The experience of the young Rochester 
Seminary graduate in the home mission 
field at East Saginaw gave him a never 
failing sympathy with the work of the 
home missionaries on the frontier. His 
Rochester pastorate brought him into as- 
sociations that were to be of great value 
to him in his wider service. With equal 
skill in selection and condensation Dr. 
Crandall covers in succeeding chapters 
Dr. Morehouse’s work as corresponding 
secretary, field secretary, and then again 
corresponding secretary, of the Home 
Mission Society. In another chapter he 
shows how Dr. Morehouse was always 
reaching out beyond his own society lines 
in denominational initiative. For ex- 
ample, the American Baptist Education 
Society was one of his brain-children. 
Much later the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board was another. The latter has 
raised the “ Morehouse Memorial Million ” 
this very year, as a most fitting permanent 
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testimonial to his character, worth and 
work. 

The chapter which portrays Dr. More- 
house as preacher and poet gives a just 
estimate of his literary quality. He made 
no pretentions to be a poet but delighted 
in the exercise of the singing faculty. 
** My Song at Seventy ” is worthy of place 
among the poems that tend to strengthen 
and sweeten life. The closing chap- 
ters, “Sunset” and ‘“ Appreciations,” 
bring testimony from many sources to the 
wide influence of Dr. Morehouse. Many 
readers will be especially glad to have the 
personal memoranda given on pages 197— 
206. ‘These expressions of thanksgiving, 
confession and supplication take us into 
the very heart-life of a great believer and 
a devout disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Crandall has made the denomination 
debtor by this volume, suffused as it is 
with the tender sympathy and appreciation 
of a friend who was capable of a just es- 
timate of a truly great man. The in- 
troduction by Wallace Buttrick gives the 
equally just view of another competent 
judge who delights in telling how much 
he was indebted personally to the friend- 
ship of Dr. Morehouse. This review may 


well close with an extract from this intro- 
duction: 

“‘T first knew Doctor Morehouse in the 
early eighties, when he took me by the 
hand in such a way as to make me forever 
after his friend. His greatness at once 
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i Let us 90 into the | . i 
‘house of the Lord.” 19% 












impressed me, his friendship at once 
gripped me, his fine manfulness gained my 
respect and admiration, his manifest in- 
terest and confidence in the young gave 


me courage and high resolve. There are 
many hundreds of men who could say all 
this and who with me regard the friendship 
of Henry L. Morehouse as one of life’s 
greatest rewards. 

“He was a large man, generously en- 
dowed with all attributes of true greatness. 
He did not live in a world of trifles but 
dwelt always with the immortals. He was 
a great Secretary, but he would have been 
equally great in the commercial world, in 
education, or in statecraft. He had rare 
tenderness, delicate sympathy, refined 
tastes, generous fellowships. He gave 
himself without reserve to the service of 
his fellow men. He loved mankind and 
he loved every man. He cultivated what 
President Eliot felicitously calls “the 
enduring satisfactions of life.” And how 
he did enjoy life! What a big portion of 
human blessedness he gained for himself 
because he had learned that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. This 
leads us to the fundamental secret of his 
greatness — he was a disciple of Jesus, a 
friend of our greatest Friend. He lived 
with Him in holy fellowship and gave con- 
stantly to others the inspiration he gained 
daily from close companionship with Christ. 
Let us never forget that this was the hiding 
of his power.” 





“Iwas glad when G89 El 
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“HOW DOES ONE FEEL WHEN HE GETS TO BE 70?” 
BY AN OBSERVER WHO KNOWS THE DAILY ROUTINE | 


HOSE who play a part may act to 

suit circumstances, but the ordinary 

person mostly acts as he feels. Judging 

by this, perhaps one who looks on and sees 

how he acts can tell how one feels when he 

gets to be not only seventy but seventy- 
five. 

He rises at six, has a cold bath, and if 
some thought about the translation of 
Scripture or the reading of proof is not too 
pressing, or something about the compound 
does not call his attention, he goes down 
to see about his garden, to instruct the 
mali, or to bring up vegetables for the 
table. Then he has breakfast, family 
worship, and goes to his desk for four or 
more hours of hardest work, putting the 
Old Testament into the Garo language. 

With some persuasion his wife gets him 
to dinner at noon, but he hurries back to 
the desk work and remains at it until he 
has to be told it is getting too dark for him 
to see. He delights in this work, hard as 
it is (how can you say things in a language 
which has no words to express them, or 
whose people never thought such things?) 
for when the Hebrew is not clear, and many 
English translations differ greatly, and 
commentators disagree widely, it takes 
weary hours, days, to decide how to put 
it in Garo. 

But his cogitations and discussions are 
broken into by many couples coming to 
be married; by many people wanting to 
tell their duk (troubles); by meetings of 
committees on church, school and other 
work; by a score of things which come up 
in the daily life in a large mission. He 
listens, advises, sends people on their way 
rejoicing, picks up the broken threads of 
thought and goes on: days, weeks, months, 
— for more than a year now he has not 

-missed a day at his desk. With a light 
supper, reading the denominational papers, 
the Worlds Work or the Geographic, he 
goes to bed at eight o’clock, his digestion 
helped by many a hearty laugh at what 
his wife reads to him from the Witness. 
He teaches a class in Sunday school, 
rarely misses a service of the church, is 
always ready to answer any call for help. 





How does he feel? He works and acts 
like a young man. In forty-five years of 
strenuous missionary work for Assam, he 
has had four furloughs but no vacations 
on the field. Steady hard work has been 
a regular diet on which he thrives. 

Tura, Garo Hills, Assam. 


Efficiency in a Small Church 


At Portal, North Dakota, a pastor 
has had good success in calling out the 
latent forces of his church. Here follows 
a brief story of how it was done, and the 
results. 

METHODS 


“Put the Kingdom first, not our own 
church.” 

Pastor gave one-tenth of his salary. He 
preached sermons in February and March 
on Missions — Money — Stewardship — 
Our Country’s Possibilities — Changes in . 
non-Christian World — Our Hospitals and 
Schools — The Bible a Missionary Book — 
etc., etc. 

Missionary Exhibit — representing our 
Boards. Got material from boards — 
flags, charts, maps, curios. Covered 200 
feet of wall space. Kept up for two 
Sundays. 

Pageant of exceptional populations in 
costume. 

Pennants of 35 colleges— 35 college 
yells; Sunday school marched to appro- 
priate music. 

Trained canvassers and people at the 
Wednesday evening service studying all 
four Presbyterian United Movement 
manuals. 

RESULTS 


Membership increase in 8 months from 
50 to 73— 46%; the local support in- 
creased 75%; benevolences increased 500%; 
the church crowded for these special ser- 
vices; the people informed as to the mis- 
sionary purpose, program and responsibility 
of our church; enthusiasm aroused for all 
our church work; leaders and workers 


developed; spiritual life of the church 
increased. Why not do this in your 
church? 
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SANTA BARBARA MEXICAN CHURCH 


AMONG THE MEXICANS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BY MRS. L. E. TROYER 


ANTA BARBARA was the second 

field in which work for the Mexicans 
was begun by Mr. and Mrs. Troyer some 
seven years ago. Our first canvass of the 
field revealed the fact that of the work 
begun years before there remained two 
faithful believers, who, although no ser- 
vices had been held in Spanish for more than 
six years, were as full of faith and joy in 
the Lord as on the day of their conversion. 
The husband, totally blind to the wondrous 
beauty of the famous city of the saintess 
Barbara, has ever revealed the clearest 
vision of spiritual things. His childlike 
trust and consecration have been the marvel 
of the American Baptist church for a 
decade. Yesterday saw the consumma- 
tion of the happiest dream of his life in 
the organization of a Mexican Baptist 
Church of sixty-two members. Dr. Har- 
per, Mr. Brown and the writer came up 
from Los Angeles to participate in the 
organization. 

The mission, under the fostering care 
of the American church, has made a 
notable advance, having doubled its 
baptized membership every year for 


nearly seven years. The American Bap- 
tist church provided something new under 
the sun when they inaugurated the foreign 
pastor at home and provided his salary. 
Atonio Jaminez, the first pastor called, 
served them acceptably for four years. 
His reception when he took charge of the 
field revealed the whole-heartd enthu- 
siasm with which the church went at the 
task. Upon the evening of his reception 
it was found that an empty store building 
with desirable living rooms had been 
secured as a home for the mission. The 
only furniture, however, was dust and 
cobwebs. Attention was called to this 
fact at the Sunday evening service and a 
statement made that a reception had been 
planned for the following night in the 
newly acquired mission building. An 
equipment shower was suggested, and met 
the heartiest approval. A few things 
were promised that evening and the pastor 
suggested that he would send a truck 
around the next day to each home that 
notified him of a desire to contribute. 
Marvel of marvels, when the happy mis- 
sionaries were through the arduous day’s 
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work and washing up for the reception, 
we could not think of a single thing needed 
in the five-room house except towels. 
While we were pondering, a rap at the 
door brought a couple of dozen. Just a 
little hitch in the day’s proceedings per- 
haps, to show that the hand of the Lord 
was upon us, else every one of the hundred 
contributing might have sent a coffee-pot 
instead of every imaginable thing needed 
in a home. One class had given a bed- 
room set, another a parlor rug, while one 
of the city teachers had risen in the wee 
hours of the mornings in her sloyd room 
at school, and had with her own hands 
turned out a beautiful center table. Led 
by the pastor, Dr. Wright, this has ever 
been the spirit manifested. 

About two years ago Benjamin Urquidi, 
the first young man baptized by Mr. 
Troyer, was called to the pastorate of this 
church, and to the zeal, energy and con- 
secration of him and his wife, we owe the 
wondrous accomplishments made. Under 
his leadership the Mission property was 
bought by the American Church and 
remodeled at a cost of about $3,000. The 
Mexican congregation has outgrown the 
building, the pastor has moved into other 
quarters, and the building has again been 
remodeled to meet the growing needs. 


Sunday services filled it to its capacity. 
The talk now is of getting the lot next to 
it for future needs. 

A certain man from Pasadena has been 
watching the growth of the mission fields 
in the last seven years from one little 
Syrian missionary to twenty-seven mis- 
sionaries now at work among Japanese, 
Syrians, Italians and Mexicans, the latter 
having some eighteen -workers, nine of 
them being Mexican pastors. Not long 
ago he approached our most efficient 
City Missionary, Mr. Fox, who with the 
writer has long been pleading for better 
equipment, with the proposition that 
he would give $25,000 towards adequately 
housing our mission, if the Baptists would 
raise $15,000 in the city of Los Angeles. 
In a week’s time the money was at hand. 
A few days later a lot was turned over to 
us and the buildings will soon be begun. 
And now comes the good news from Corona 
from one of our laymen that the Baptists 
there have begun a campaign to raise 
$7,000 to properly house their Mexican 
work there, about which we might write 
as interesting a story as the one at Santa 
Barbara. All hail such noble churches 
and the laymen whose interest is doing 
such wonders for our work! The future 
is full of promise for us. 
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INDIAN MISSIONS SEEN IN PICTURES 


OKLAHOMA BLANKET INDIAN ASSOCIATION ——-PHOTOGRAPHS BY REY. 
W. A. PETZOLDT, SENT BY THE HOME MISSION SOCIETY TO TAKE THEM 

















MANY INDIANS GO TO THE ASSOCIATION IN THIS MODERN WAY 











Recess in the Blanket Indian Association — Missionaries Clouse and Wilkins on right — Dr. 
Kinney in center with interpreter — Dr. Barnes back of Clouse’s shoulder 
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Indians Breaking Camp after Association is over. Here Big Tree is seated on the ground, 
while Omboke, his wife (whq died soon after), is gathering the family paraphernalia. 
The Indians travel light; and can pack or unpack with amazing celerity and ease. 





A Commanche Christian Family — a type. Few Commanche men now wear long hair. Note 
how parents even though they themselves do not fully adopt our ways, want their children to 
have modern dress. 



































The Red Stone Kiowa Mission Chapel and Eating House, Oklahoma. Deacon Poor Man 
(who is well-to-do) stands in the right foreground. The Home Mission ‘Society began work 
with the Kiowas in 1894, and there are now four Kiowa churches. 





The Woman’s side of the House in a Commanche Church Service. The men and women 
always sit apart. The Indians are much more faithful in church attendance than the white 
people. Who will help repaper the walls? 
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What Next Denominationally? 
HATEVER action the denom- 


ination may take at Denver 
in regard to the reorganization pro- 
posed in the Report of the Committee 
of Five, the question confronting the 
Northern Baptists will be the same — 
the one commanding question, shall 
the denomination advance or retreat? 

The shifting of machinery is in- 
cidental and belongs in the realm of 
method. The problem of advance is 
fundamental and belongs in the realm 
of spirit. Advance is imperative if 
the denomination is to hold its position 
in the ranks of the Christian forces of 
America and the world. 

As furnishing the best and most 
certain means for advance, the advo- 
cates of a general board of promotion 
have presented that plan with a care- 
fully organized program. But the 
first requisite to success is a thorough 
understanding by all the Baptists in 
all our local churches of the immediate 
duties and demands made upon us as 
disciples of Christ by the times in 
which we live. To meet these de- 
mands will require, it is true, much 
larger outlays of money than we have 
yet made, but there will be a far 
greater requirement in the giving of 
life. Consecration of self to some 
definite Christian service—a con- 
secration embracing our whole mem- 
bership, and not simply isolated in- 
dividuals or segments of it, is the 
only thing that can bring the de- 
nomination to fulfilment of its obli- 
gations to God and His Kingdom on 
earth. How to secure this widespread 
consecration, this new spirit of de- 
votion, this genuine revival of spiritual 








power, is the problem faced by every 
pastor, as well as by the leaders in 
the educational and inspirational_or- 
ganizations of the denomination, such 
as our missionary societies. ‘The prob- 
lem must be solved primarily by the 
pastor and those members in each 
local church who believe in prayer and 
in the saving power of the gospel. 
Groups for prayer, bands for personal 
evangelistic service, classes for mission 
study, an awakened sense of personal 
responsibility, a deepened conscious- 
ness of the presence of God in Christ 
—these are means to the revival 
that by God’s grace may make our 
denomination equal to the day of its 
marvelous opportunity. 

The next step, then, is to wait for 
nothing, but immediately to seek a 
closer alliance with the living Head 
of the church. Let us not forget that 
life is a prerequisite to organization, 
and that our supreme need today is 
spiritual life power. 


a 


The Interchurch World Movement 


One of the clearest statements we 
have seen of the purpose and spirit of 
the “ Interchurch World Movement ” 
is that made by Dr. J. Y. Aitchison 
of our Foreign Mission Society in some 
of the denominational papers. After 
reviewing the events which have led 
up to this new movement, Dr. Aitch- 
ison says: 


It is the belief of the leaders back of 
this enterprise that we are on the verge 
of a great spiritual awakening, the power 
of which will shake the nations of the 
earth and lead to such a new consciousness 
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of the potency and place of the. gospel as 
the world has never before witnessed. If 
we are to pray our way through and work 
together to this end, our Lord should have 
the highest contribution that any and all 
of his people may be able to furnish to 
purify, strengthen and make effective the 
gospel message for which the world is suf- 
fering. Any church that has a distinctive 
message which is of God ought not to 
withhold it at this hour. Patriotism was 
at its height in America when we were 
pouring out our wealth to win the war and 
when we were sending our gallant soldiers 
to France by the thousands. As they 
fought with the allied armies of Europe, 
under the leadership of the great general 
whom God raised up for such an hour, our 
people, as they gave their money and their 
sons, were praying for victory for the 
cause of righteousness as never before. 
So now we believe the whole movement 
is in need of that contribution which Bap- 
tists can make to it, and that the largest 
interests of Baptists can be secured not 
by isolating themselves, but by throwing 
all our strength into it heart and soul. 
There is no people in all the earth who can 
trust God, his word and the Holy Spirit 
to triumph in the moment of the world’s 
greatest spiritual awakening more safely 
than Baptists. 

Let it be clearly kept in mind that the 
purpose of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment is not organic church union, but that 
the resources of all Protestant church 
bodies may be summoned more adequately 
to the command of the great Head of the 
church. The gospel, which is the only 
remedy for the ills of humanity, must be 
applied in all its saving power to all con- 
ditions of life and all peoples. 


Let it also be kept clearly in mind that 
the field of activity for the movement is 
limited. It does not contemplate doing 
all the work of the cooperating societies 
and boards, but distinctly recognizes the 
fact that there are large areas which it 
will not attempt to cover. In the surveys 
‘it proposes to make a systematized in- 
,quiry ‘into the needs of all home and 
foreign mission fields. In ;its educational 
.and .promotional program, as -well as its 
campaign for the raising of funds, it grasps 
clearly the supreme ‘importance and ef- 
fectiveness of united action. The degree 
of success to be attained will depend so 
largely upon the fervent and importunate 
prayer of all Christian people that it goes 
without saying that Christians of all 
shades of faith must unite as never before 


in supplication that the Holy Spirit, who 
comes only in answer to prayer, will 
empower the churches to do this great task. 


oy 


A Disappointing Outcome 


So far as appears at this writing, 
when the German envoys have had 
their first sitting at the Peace Con- 
ference, the results attained by the 
treaty-makers are terribly disappoint- 
ing to those who hoped for the estab- 
lishment of conditions making for per- 
manent peace. A league of nations 
has been formed, it is true, a con- 
stitution adopted and secretary ap- 
pointed. But a league of nations for 
peace depends upon the good-will of 
the members, and the peace sittings 
seem to have left nearly all the league 
nations in a state of discontent, if not 
bitterness and sense of injustice, in 
which lie the seeds of future trouble. 
Only Great Britain, the United States 
and Jugo-Slovakia seem _ satisfied. 
Italy, Japan, China and Poland assert 
injustice, and worst of all, Belgium 
and France, whose claims were para- 
mount, feel hurt and unprotected. 
The outlook is not promising, and the 
dawn of the new era of peace and 
good-will, of a new and better world 
order, seems postponed. Human na- 
ture has not been transformed by war. 
Nations have yet to learn altruism. 
Perhaps the world will see that Chris- 
tianity has yet a vast work to do 
before the ideals of a true international- 
ism can be realized. 


oy 


Harder for the Missionaries 


American predominance of influence 
in China has been jeopardized by the 
action of our representatives at the 
Peace Table in the matter of Japan’s 


awar claims in Kiaochau and Shantung 
‘Province. The treaty terms seem to 


be ‘in plain violation of President 


‘Wilson’s fourteen points and of China’s 


clear rights. ‘China appealed to Am- 
erica, which ‘has always supported 
her integrity hitherto, but in vain. 
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The result is that our government will 
be held largely responsible, and the 
Chinese sentiment, so strongly in our 
favor heretofore, is likely to turn 
against us. Our missionaries, who 
have had so much to do with the 
creation of good-will to Americans, 
may be able to overcome this feeling, 
and their lives may not be endangered, 
but their work will be much harder. 
And oddly enough, the Japanese are 
manifesting ill-will toward us also, 
because of the refusal to allow racial 
equality in the league. So we are 
getting it— justly or otherwise —on 


all sides. 
oP 


A Program for the Future 


In its Report the Foreign Mission 
Society says: It is imperative to for- 
mulate a program for the immediate 
future that shall be conservative, 
comprehensive, worthy of the de- 
nomination, and at the same time 
meet the needs and opportunities of 
the challenging days in which we are 
now living. 

We must make every effort to find 
and send at once to the fields now 
vacant a sufficient number of fully 
qualified, spirit-filled men and women. 
We must occupy our present fields in 
such a way as to more fully measure 
up to the responsibility which we, 
as Baptists, have for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. In Burma, South 
India and Assam one man at least 
should be released from all adminis- 
trative and station responsibility, so 
that he may give his entire time to 
direct evangelistic services. He will 
be able thus to take advantage of the 
unprecedented hour in these fields, 
to press upon the minds and hearts 
of individuals and communities the 
claims and power of the redemptive 
gospel of Jesus Christ. A sufficient 
sum should be available to finance such 
a campaign, to provide necessary lit- 
erature, and to hold conferences on 
evangelism for the pastors and Chris- 
tian workers. 
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We must continue to emphasize the 
place and importance of education as 
an indispensable factor in the propa- 
gation of the gospel and the estab- 
lishment of an indigenous self-support- 
ing and self-propagating church in 
the non-Christian lands. Evangelism 
without education will never give us 
a strong church or be of large in- 
fluence in moulding the life of a nation. 
Education, permeated with evangelism, 
will touch the life of the nation in 
many ways, will furnish pastors and 
educated laymen for our churches, 
and is in itself an evangelistic agency. 
We must provide at once a greatly 
enlarged number of missionaries es- 
pecially trained for educational work, 
and must provide at the same time 
buildings and equipment so that the 
educational institutions in all our 
Baptist mission fields will be able to 
make a larger contribution to the 
life of these countries and at the same 
time command the respect and emula- 
tion of the educational authorities 
of the countries in which we are 
working. 

Our medical work must be greatly 
enlarged in China and the number of 
physicians so increased that our mis- 
sionary force may not be without 
protection of medical assistance and 
we may be in a position at the same 
time to render a large and unselfish 
ministry to hundreds of thousands 
who are now beyond the reach of the 
simplest medical aid. Hospitals are 
now vacant in Africa, the Philippine 
Islands, Burma and Assam. ‘The 
medical profession of America re- 
sponded gloriously to the call to the 
colors. The appeal of one-half of the 
world, sick and suffering, must now 
be answered. 

The Report says in its conclusion; 

That the Survey Committee will 
place these facts, together with other 
most important needs of the Society, 
before the denomination, and it will 
then be for the denomination to de- 
clare what will be its response to these 
most impelling needs, the greatest in 
the history-of the world. 
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{ Since the June issue of Missions has 
to go to press in the first days of May it is 
impossible at this date to give any state- 
ment of the financial outcome of the year. 
It would be of little use to give the financial 
statement of the different missionary 
societies, without being able to add any 
information concerning the totals reached 
by the Laymen’s Victory Campaign. As 
these totals are not available we shall have 
to leave the whole matter until the July 
issue. ‘That issue will contain the report 
of the Denver Convention, together with 
the leading points in the annual reports of 
the societies. 


q As you look at the striking figure on the 
cover of this issue, — a figure that cannot 
fail to arrest your attention,—try to 
realize that during an epidemic of disease 
that was laying low its thousands it was 
idols like this which tens of thousands of 
poor deluded people felt must be propiti- 
ated if they and their children were to be 
saved from death. That realization may 
bring more vividly to thought conditions 
that demand transformation by the only 
power that can transform them,— the 
Gospel of Christ. That cover is one of 
the finest demonstrations of the impera- 
tive necessity for the evangelization of 
the non-Christian peoples. 


§ As a feature of its exhibit at Denver, 
Missions sent a copy of every cover of the 
magazine from its first issue in January, 
1910, to its last issue before the convention 
of May, 1919. These covers formed a 
background of unusual interest. They 
indicate at a glance something of the 
thought and attention given to every issue. 
We expect to reproduce some of the fine 
effects for the enjoyment of our readers. 
By the way, Missions will celebrate with 
the December issue the completion of its 
tenth year. This has been undoubtedly 
the most significant decade in our de- 
nominational development. In _ connec- 
tion with celebrating the magazine’s first 








decade we shall hope to give a survey of 
denominational progress during the period 
that will make the issue of permanent 
historic value. What a fine thing it would 
be if we could announce at that time that 
Missions had passed the 100,000 mark in 
its circulation. If every present sub- 
scriber would become responsible for one 
more, we should have more than 120,000, 
and that would be getting nearer to some- 
thing like what we ought to have. 


{We hope that our readers will give 
special attention to the news which Dr. 
Levering sends from India regarding the 
famine conditions there. These are so 
serious that something immediate ought 


‘to be done by us in the way of help. Any 


appeal which our foreign board may see 
fit to make will undoubtedly receive 
prompt attention. It may be that we 
cannot do much in the way of material 
relief, but we can at least remember to 
pray constantly and earnestly for our 
missionaries and the suffering people to 
whom they are ministering in this stress. 


4] The program of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, received too late for inclusion 
in the May issue, shows that an exceedingly 
busy time was arranged for the delegates 
and visitors from the first of the pre-Con- 
vention engagements on Friday, May 16th, 
to the post-Convention engagements on 
Wednesday, May 28th. The latter con- 
sisted of a free all-day outing to Denver 
Mountain Parks, with a seventy-mile auto 
ride and picnic lunch. The program theme 
which ran throughout the week of sessions 
was “'The Church and Social Reconstruc- 
tion.” The days began at eight o’clock 
with missionary prayer-meetings and mis- 
sion study classes. The convention ses- 
sions began at nine, two, and seven-thirty. 
Between nearly every session was sure to be 
some committee or conference to see to it 
that no time was wasted. We shall tell 
our readers all about the good things in 
the July number. 
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A Chinese Missionary in France 


THIS LETTER, RECEIVED JUST AS MISSIONS WAS ON THE PRESS FOR MAY, IS SO 
INTERESTING THAT WE GIVE IT AS WRITTEN WITH THE PERSONAL FLAVOR 


American Y. M. C. A. on AcTIVE 
SERVICE WITH THE A. E. F., 
Paris, March 18, 1919. 


EAR DR. GROSE: 
When in Boston last Fall, I called 
at your office but failed to meet you. I 
had the pleasure of meeting your daughter 
at the Northfield Conference. Reporting 
the Northfield meetings in Missions, your 
daughter remarked that I thought all the 
good in China originated in Ningpo, — 
that may or may not be true; however I 
am such a firm believer in the intrinsic 
value and worth of the Chinese that I 
have followed them into France. The 
British and French Governments secured 
the services of some 150,000 Chinese 
coolies, during the war, and it is estimated 
that there are actually on the field today 
some 120,000. The International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. in New York 
felt that work should be undertaken for 
these men so far away from home, and 
consequently they have secured the ser- 
vices of a number of men who have had 
some experience in China, men who know 
the language and the Chinese mind. These 
men and a number of young Chinese 
students from our American Colleges and 
Universities make up the Chinese unit. 
Those who have been longer on the field 
and who have had larger experience with 
the Chinese in France report that the men 
are exceedingly responsive and show gen- 
uine appreciation of the work rendered in 
their behalf by the Y. M. C. A. workers. 
While I cannot tell exactly what my special 
mission will be, I hope to give much of 
my time to personal conferences with the 
men who show real interest in Chris- 
tianity; but first and foremost we are here 
to Serve — and disinterested service, after 
all, accompanied by a genuine Christian 
smile, is the best introduction which a 
man can possess in France, and especially 
in the devastated area, where I shall be 
tomorrow. 
Our trip across the Atlantic was un- 
eventful, the weather was ideal, the good 





steamer behaved beautifully, and the com- 
pany was charming. While we had Jews 
and Gentiles, Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants in the party, for our purposes there 
were absolutely no distinctions, no Jews 
and no Gentiles, but a group of serious- 
minded men and women with an objective, 
namely, serving our boys. 

In Liverpool we were delayed for over 
two weeks, but finally we reached Brest, 
and the following day we arrived in Paris. 
Last Sunday was my fourth Sunday in 
Paris. I have seen something of the great 
metropolis of Europe. Paris is certainly 
beautiful and it is a real treat to see there 
places of historic interest. 

My assignment is “Cambrai” in the 
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E. E. Jones, Ningpo, China, on board the S. 
S. Cretic on his way to France to work with the 
“ Chinese Labor Battalion.” 
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devastated area. I have waited for two 
weeks for a certain British permit to travel 
in this region, but it has been worth while 
to wait because with this permit I am 
allowed to travel anywhere with the 
British Army. 

One of the chief experiences which I had 
in Paris was the meeting with Lloyd 
George. One Sunday morning I attended 
a little church, not knowing where else 
to go. I was a little late in arriving, and 
when the usher met me at the door I 
asked him to give me a seat in the centre 
of the house. He gave me an end seat, 
and after I had settled in my seat I looked 
across the aisle and behold there sat at 
the end of the seat, opposite the aisle, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, David 
Lloyd George. I knew him instantly. 
He sat reverently and I noticed that he 
carried his own copy of the Bible with him 
to church. After the service I stepped into 
the aisle and addressed him in Welsh, and 
that was a sufficient introduction. He was 
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evidently not expecting anyone to address 
him in his mother’s tongue, for he appeared 
somewhat surprised, but very pleased. 
He greeted me heartily and shook my hand 
in a real Baptist fashion. He wanted to 
know my whereabouts, my work, and my 
purpose in coming to France, and as we 
walked arm in arm up the aisle toward the 
door I told him in a few words. He said 
that he thought so much of the Baptists 
in America and expressed his pleasure at 
having met a Baptist missionary from 
China. I thoroughly enjoyed and ap- 
preciated the short visit with the great 
Baptist, but above all, the great Christian 
statesman of Great Britain. 

I leave Paris for Cambrai tomorrow. 
Dr. J. H. Franklin reached Paris this A. M., 
but I fear that I shall have to leave without 
seeing him afterall. With kindest regards, 


Yours in Christian Service, 


E.uis E. Jones. 
(Ningpo, China! !) 
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For Christian America 


WE MAINTAIN 


One ordained Protestant Minister 
for every 507 of the population. 


WE MAINTAIN 
One physician for every 647 of the 
population. 
WE MAINTAIN 


One teacher for every 200 of the 
population. 





CONTRASTS THAT CONVICT 


To accomplish this work for needy non-Christian nations, Protestant Chris- 
tians give on the average about two cents a week. 


For the Non-Christian World 


WE SEND ABROAD 
One Missionary, lay or clerical, man 
or woman, for every 60,000 of the 
population. 
WE SEND ABROAD 
One physician for every million of 
the population. 
WE SEND ABROAD 


One teacher for every 200,000 of the 
population. 
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The Famine Plight in India 





WHAT DR. FRANK H. LEVERING SAYS ABOUT IT 


RITING from Secunderabad, Dec- 
can, India, under date of March 
22, Dr. Levering says: 


I am not an alarmist, but I believe that 
we are face to face in India with one of 
the worst famines: we have ever seen. 
Two monsoons have failed already. Those 
in authority over us are trying to relieve 
the people, and the merchant caste, “ by 
ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain,” are doing all they can to thwart 
the effort. (The profiteering, he says, is 
heartless.) 


I enclose you a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Unruh, at Nalgonda. There is famine in 
a severe stage in the Deccan. It is more 
severe in Jangaon, Sooriapett and Nal- 
gonda fields than in any other portion 
with which I am familiar. There is little 
difference between the suffering in Soori- 
apett and Nalgonda. It is severe also in 
Jangaon, but the Christian community 
is smaller— much smaller. 


I think these Russian brethren have not 
written home the condition on their fields, 
and I have told them I think it is time it is 
done, and that explains why you are 
getting this letter. The Reference Com- 
mittee voted by correspondence lately 
to give Sooriapett and Nalgonda each 
Rs. 1,000. There are over 3,000 church 
members in each of these fields and the 
amount voted will not go very far. The 
money voted was to be paid out of a 
balance of an old famine fund which the 
treasurer has had on hand for some time. 
On the Sooriapett and Nalgonda fields 
there has not been a full crop for two years. 
War prices have forced rice and grains up 
to a figure that they reached at the time 
of the great famine of 1877-78. We are 
beginning with prices at a figure at which 
that great calamity left off. Remember 
that in India 85 per cent of the population 
are farmers or farm laborers; that these 
laborers are paid in kind, as a rule. Bear 
in mind that that practice gives them no 
money to save up for a “rainy day.” 
The people are not paid remunerative 
wages but only a quantity of grain suffi- 


cient to keep them alive. Realize these 
facts and you can see the plight in which 
a famine puts the people for whom we 
plead. We are beginning to build walls 
round mission premises, where they are 
needed, and to dig and deepen wells, and 
to do what we can to give people work. 
They are so weak in many cases that they 
work very slowly. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


I was on tour lately at Yemjal, and one 
day when we came in from preaching, as 
we approached the camp, we saw a peculiar 
appearance of the ground near the tents. 
When we got close we found that a com- 
pany of people had gathered about the 
tent and were waiting for me to come back. 
They proved to be thirty-two famine 
sufferers from a village called Sidapet, about 
thirty miles north of Yemjal. They were 
on their way to the large city of Hydera- . 
bad, about ten miles from Yemjal, and had 
not had a full meal for four days. I gave 
the local preacher, Lazarus, some money 
and had him buy some rice for them. It 
was taken to his house for distribution, 
and a goodly company of happy people 
gathered there to get their dole. They 
were all heathen — but heathen get just 
as hungry as Christians. 

Maung Yin, the Karen pastor of the 
Baptists in the 2nd 70th Burma Rifles, is 
sitting by meas I write. He is a live wire, 
I imagine, though he does not speak much 
English. He has baptized 170 of the 
non-Christian Karens who came with the 
regiment — all who came, I understand. 
I got in my Ford and started out on tour 
this morning, but one cannot travel even 
in a Ford without money, and I stopped at 
the bank I patronize, but found it closed, 
because this is a Hindu holy day. Itis the 
festival of the Hindu Cupid and one of the 
most degrading of the Hindu observances. 

I have just been out to the camp of the 
2nd 70th to take Maung Yin home. He 
brought me Rs. 50 this morning, as a gift 
for the suffering people from the Karens. 
They are very liberal and give well. I 
have grown very fond of them. 
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FROM MR. UNRUH TO MR. LEVERING 
Nalgonda, March 13th, 1919. 


Dear Mr. LEVERING: 


I am sending you some facts of the 
conditions in our Nalgonda field. If you 
could use any of it so as to get some money 
for our starving people, I would be glad. 
The conditions in the field are awful, if 
not desperate, on account of the scarcity 
of grain and the famine prices at present. 
People. are starving all over the field. 
Cattle die by the hundreds, because there 
is no grass and not sufficient water. Joy 
has vanished from the houses of the 
people. Smiles have disappeared from 
their faces. A despondent atmosphere 
has come over the villages. People are 
restless about existing conditions. Pros- 
pects for life are gloomy and hope for the 
future is gone. 

The last two crops have failed almost 
entirely; therefore the people of the lower 
classes are without work. These people 
live in normal times from hand to mouth, 
and as they are without work they are 
without food. The prices of grain have 
gone up 200%, cloth has increased to four 
times its normal price. The wages of 
the people are insufficient in normal times, 
and what shall they do now? The prices 
are increased as stated, and the wages are 
at the old figures. But even that cooly 
(the price of labor) is gone by the failure 
of the crops. The result is starving, yes, 
dying. The people are seeking and beg- 
ging for food from early in the morning 
till late in the night, and that without 
much result. Some men, while searching 
for food, have died on the road. It is 
no more a surprise to find a man dead on 
the road. ‘“ Poor man, he died for want 
of food,” is the remark of those who pass 
by; but what has it meant for that man, 
who struggled for life as we do? 

One instance from many: A few days 
ago a man went out to another village for 
grain for his hungry wife and children, 
after he had tried in his village for two 
days and had been without food. As he 
did not return his wife went the next 
morning after him, to find him, but 
alas, she did not find him alive. His 
dead body was lying under a tree beside 
the road. Exhausted, he had broken 
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down and died by the wayside. His 
family was left without food and without 
help. This is not the only case. The 
majority of the poor classes have not an 
average of one meal a day. Some have 
one in three days. 

One of our preachers just now told me 
how he went out in a village to see one of 
our Christian families. A fine family, 
and when he came there he found them all 
sleeping. He asked why they had laid 
down in the daytime. The man, shedding 
tears, told him it was the third day that 
they had no meal, and they were dying. 
All endeavor to get work had failed. All 
endeavor to get some grain had failed. 
Then he told that the day before there 
had been a heathen festival, that had 
given some food to the people. He said, 
“TI knew it was not right to go to that 
festival, but hunger drove me to go, not 
to find joy at that festival, but hoping 
to get some food. But being a Christian, 
they refused to give me any food. All 
hopes are gone. I have to die without 
food.” The preacher, a poor man with 
a very small salary and a large family, 
had still one rupee left and gave it to the 
family, although he knew his family had 
to suffer because of the gift. But Chris- 
tian love constrained him to do it. Oh, 
I wish the churches at home would have 
mercy on these poor people. There are 
hundreds of families in our field who have 
the same experiences. 

I never saw the people of India, the 
poorest of them, go in rags as they do now. 
They will tie up their hips with any old 
piece of rag they find on the way, to cover 
themselves a little. Very often the women 
cannot come out because they have no 
cloth. How we do wish to help at least 
our poor Christians. We have a Chris- 
tian community of 10,000 or 12,000 in 
our field, and they will look up to us for 
help; but where shall it come from unless 
the Christians at home are ready to 
sacrifice some of their comfort or wealth 
for these poor creatures who must die 
without it? 

C. Unruu. 
TO RESPOND TO SUCH HUMAN NEED 
IS THE SUREST WAY TO COMMEND 
A DIVINE MESSAGE LIKE OURS 
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O march on, Freedom, 
March on, Freedom, 
March on, conquering hosts, 
Liberty is calling. 





To martyred Belgium, 
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7 HYMN OF FREEDOM 
BY NATALIE CURTIS BURLIN 
(Music from the old Negro Spiritual, ‘*O Ride On, Jesus! ”) 


To bowed Roumania, 
Freedom! 
To the stricken Serb, 
Freedom! 
Autocracy’s proud will we curb, 
Liberty is calling. 
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Freedom! 
£ Ta wounded France, O drive on, soldiers, 
/ Freedom! Drive on, soldiers, 
4 *Tis God who summons our advance, Drive on, soldiers of Faith, 
i Liberty is calling. Liberty is calling. 
4 O blow on, bugles, To Jew and Christian, 
| Blow on, bugles, Freedom! 
3 Blow on, bugles of hope, To white man and black, 
4 Liberty is calling. Freedom! 
4 Democracy can not turn back, 
j To struggling Russia, Liberty is calling. 
4 Freedom! 
; To the starving Pole, O fly on, Progress, 
' Freedom! Fly on, Progress, 
“ The trumpet sounds within my soul. Fly on, winged of heart, 
4 Liberty is calling. Liberty is calling. 
= 
4 O ride on, leaders, Then march on, Freedom, 
: Ride on, leaders, March on, Freedom, 
| Ride on, leaders of men, March on, conquering Truth, 
‘| Liberty is calling. Victory is calling. 
a 
; To each religion, 
: Freedom! 
e And to every race, 
P| Freedom! 
=| March with the dawn-light in our face, 
3 Liberty is calling. 
‘ This remarkable song is sung with great fervor by the colored people, and expresses 
: in broad international terms their love and longing for freedom such as a genuine democ- 
4 racy and Christian brotherhood would bestow upon all. The Editor heard it sung 
4 by the finely drilled students at Spelman Seminary, on a recent visit to that most 
a interesting school, and the effect was thrilling. The author has sounded a trumpet call 


for freedom and human rights as clear as that in Mrs. Stowe’s immortal hymn. We 
must see to it that Negro eyes too “ shall see the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AMERICANIZATION 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY REV. CHARLES H. SEARS, SUPERINTENDENT OF 


CITY MISSIONS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


HAT shall be our revised attitude 
toward our foreign-speaking re- 
ligious work? A missionary who goes to 
China must accommodate his thought to 
the Chinese view-point. He must culti- 
vate a Chinese psychology. Chinese cus- 
toms that are not opposed to Christian 
principles he must cheerfully accept. 
Christian principles as well as democracy 
require that there should be a free, un- 
trammelled Chinese expression of Chris- 
tianity. The missionary does not go to 
China as an American, but as a Christian. 
Shall that be the attitude of our Hun- 
garian and Chinese ministers here in New 
York City in dealing with their country- 
men? We are not willing to grant it. 
We confess, however, that we have quite 
failed to reach the Italians, the Hungarians 
or the Poles through our English-speaking 
churches. It is quite clear that we had 
made practically no gain in reaching these 
peoples until we learned to approach them 
through their own kinsmen and in churches 
of their own. 

We know that there is nothing sacred in 
language, not even in the Greek of the 
New Testament. A language is a means, 
the message the thing of consequence. 
We would give our Christian messages the 
most effective interpretation. If in a 
mistaken patriotism we should adopt any 
other course, we would surrender our 
approach to these foreign groups. It 
would be the sheerest folly; it would 
defeat our purpose to make America 
American and leave more segregated than 
ever these foreign-speaking colonies, al- 
ready so much out of touch with American 
life and ideals. 

What should be our modified course? 
We want our Mr. Hok, for example, to 
know and appreciate the ideals and view- 
point of the Czecho-Slovaks, but we are 
not willing that he should remain a Czecho- 
Slovak. We are not willing to, maintain 
or to help to maintain here in America 
for an indefinite period foreign language 
churches impregnated with the ideals or 


prejudices of any foreign group. We 
desire that the Christian Church should 
help in the difficult process of unification 
and amalgamation. 

You would wish me to say to these 
foreign-speaking pastors who are our 
guests here tonight: ‘“‘ We expect you to 
be interpreters of America as well as of the 
Christ; we expect you to understand 
American ideals; we expect you to be 
enthusiastic interpreters of these ideals 
and to help to make their embodiment 
more complete; we expect you to help 
create here in America, one-language 
communities; for the day is past when we 
Americans glory in our polyglot neigh- 
borhoods. You protest that you are 
Americans. Then help to remove the 
‘barrier of tongues.’ To see straight as 
Americans, we must be able to speak 
together in one language.” 

They would have me say to you: “ All 
this is a difficult and most delicate process; 
God himself does not work very fast in 
changing the psychology of peoples.” 
They would also have me say: “ We have 
something to contribute to our common 
American life; we claim America as do 
you; our best work, as yours, must be 
based on mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation; we need help in interpreting 
American ideals to our people; we want 


your Americanization program to go on, - 


though the war is over. Let us have an 
interchange of speakers in our churches.” 
“Send,” says Mr. Hok, “some of your 
American young people to teach our 
Czecho-Slovak children. We want to be 
American; help us.” 

Here again an essential democracy will 
come to our relief. To some it came as a 
surprising revelation from the trenches 
that beauty and strength of character are 
not confined to any race or class, or even 
to men of culture. Some of us who have 
lived in the deep trenches, which have been 
cut between races and classes here in this 
city, long since made that discovery. 

For inherent worth, for evidence of a 
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thorough transformation of character, for 
genuine devotion to noble tasks, for con- 
secration in giving and valor in doing, let 
me instance the lives of many of our 
foreign-speaking Christians. May our City 
Mission Society, through its varied con- 
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tacts, help to bring about a keener under- 
standing and better appreciation between 
the peoples who are working with us in the 
experiments of developing a democracy 
with a religion in this great city of mixed 


races. 





A ROMANCE, BUT NOT FICTION 


BY MRS. A. E. REYNOLDS 


MONG tthe early graduates of Spel- 

man Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., were 
two young women who heard the call to 
carry the gospel message to Africa. Miss 
Clara Howard went to the Congo, and after 
doing efficient service for several years was 
compelled to return home because of im- 
paired health. While in Africa she be- 
came interested in a little Congo girl, an 
orphan, and upon her return to America 
she brought the child with her, then about 
five years of age. Her name was Flora 
E. G. Zeto. Flora graduated from Spel- 
man Seminary, and has also given much 
time to Music and Domestic Arts, living 
with Miss Howard, who has been the effi- 
cient and beloved matron of the Students’ 
dining room at Spelman. 

Miss Emma DeLany, the other Spelman 
Missionary, went to Eastern Africa under 
the National Foreign Missionary Society 
(negro). She has done a large work for 
her Master. Upon her first vacation, 
when she returned to this country to re- 
cuperate and secure funds for her work, 
one of her pupils, a boy of ten or twelve 
years, wished to come with her. He was 
a Christian boy. Miss DeLany could not 
take him without the consent of his parents. 
They were not Christians and not in sym- 
pathy with her school. After a time the 
boy decided to follow his beloved teacher 
to America. He lived many days’ jour- 
ney from the coast. He walked all the 
distance, sleeping in the trunks of trees to 
protect himself from wild beasts, and 
subsiding on berries and roots. Several 


times he came near being captured by 
hostile tribes. When he reached the coast 
he found a vessel going to England and 
he worked his passage to that country. 
In England friends became interested in 
him, and he came to America. I met him 
first in Selma University, Selma, Alabama. 
He was a fine-looking young man, a pure,’ 
strong Christian character, and a depend- 
able student. After graduating from 
Selma he entered Meharry Medical School 
at Nashville, Tenn. The same persever- 
ance and upright Christian manliness 
marked his course at Meharry as at Selma. 
This young man met Miss Zeto and their 
acquaintance ripened into love. Upon 
the evening of March 26, 1919, in the 
Chapel of Spelman Seminary, Dr. Daniel 
Malekebu and Miss Flora Zeto were 
united in marriage. Thus ended, or 
began, the romance of these two young 
people, representing East and West Africa. 
Miss Zeto was born in the Congo country. 
Dr. Malekebu was born in Chirazulo 
Nyassaland. A letter just received from 
Mrs. Malekebu says: ‘‘ We are to make 
this city (Chicago) our headquarters until 
the autumn, when we hope to sail for 
Africa and begin our work. My husband 
is to do much traveling through different 
cities lecturing and making friends for the 
work. If it is convenient we would like 
to pass through your city, attending meet- 
ings and speaking in churches.” Dr. 
Malekebu hopes to found a hospital to 
fight African fevers. He will treat body 
and soul. 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW YEAR IN BHIMPORE 
BY MRS. J. H. OXRIEDER OF BENGAL-ORISSA MISSION 


ZAINYONE having a bird’s-eye 

i) view of Bhimpore on the 

morning of January 2, 1919, 

Z| would have seen a long line 

SA) of white-robed women and 

girls, followed by a longer line of men in 

equally white garments, wending their way 

over the rice fields or along the narrow 

paths bordering the fields, towards the 

“bund,” a fair-sized pond, of untold value 

to the fields, and the principal water 

supply in the dry season for the entire 
community. 

All are singing joyfully as they go. A 
soft haze rests over everything, the air is 
pleasantly cool, and everywhere the at- 
mosphere i is full of rejoicing. 

It is a sight to make glad the hearts "of 
all who long to see the growth of Christ’s 
Kingdom in the lives and characters of 
these people. For this long procession is 
on its way to the “ bund ” to witness the 
baptism of nineteen students from the 
Bhimpore Schools. 

After prayer and singing, one by one 
these young people walk down into the 
water to confess their Master before men. 
As each is raised from the water a glad 
song of “ Hallelujah” breaks from the 
throng, and seems to echo far away across 
the rice fields to the distant villages as a 
symbol of the new life to come. 

As a silent commentary on what Chris- 
tianity means to these people, were groups 
of heathen gathered near. One party, 
evidently father, mother and three chil- 
dren, stood in absorbed contemplation of 
the scene. Their clothing, once white, 
was the exact color of the earth. In their 
faces the dull, haunted look of generations 
of poverty, ignorance and vice. It is the 


expression that always reminds one of 
Markham’s, “‘ Man With the Hoe.” 

A huge buffalo comes up near the bank 
and stands in a menacing attitude. One 
of the men near sends the Hindu herdsman 
to drive him away lest he charge the 
crowd. 

None, except those nearest the huge 
beast, seem to notice, and the beautiful 
solemnity of the scene is not marred. Only 
the blue sky overhead, the pond set with 
reeds and water-lilies, the crowd of people 
on the bank, and the rice-fields stretching 
away on either side with the Christian 
village in the distance, make one wonder 
if it was something like this when John 
preached in the wilderness and baptized 
in the Jordan. 

This was only the beginning, for during 
that first week in January, again and again 
that long line of singing, white-robed 
people wended its way across the fields, 
till thirty-one men and women had found 
a new life, and acknowledged Christ as 
their Master by following Him in baptism. 

Four among them were boys from the 
Hindu hostel connected with the Boys’ 
School. Only now is the work of years 
among these boys beginning to bear fruit. 
Last year three were baptized, and now 
these four. There are three others who 
wish to come, but whose parents or rela- 
tives have not yet consented. 

Bhimpore is the center of a system of 
schools, composed of 60 jungle schools, 
and the Boys’ School and Girls’ School 
here. The boys read as far as they can 
in their own schools, and come here for 
examination once each year. Of those 
who pass, we used to take all who wished 
to come. But now we haven’t nearly 
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enough room for all, and have to choose 
only the best. The rest are cut off from 
further education. It means only fourth 
grade, and in a few cases sixth grade. 
But for them it is the end. This year 
one teacher brought two girls who passed 
the fourth. We took them quick. 

Boys come from their homes bringing 
their rice in baskets or bags and their 
clothing, if they have an extra garment 
(which often they haven’t), tied in a bundle. 

Here they live in the house built for 
Hindu students. Most of them receive 
an allowance, from the school funds, vary- 
ing from five to fifteen cents per week. 
Their food is largely rice with salt. 

The Christian boys have an easier time 
living in the “ Orphanage.” ‘Their father’s 
pay what they can toward their support. 

The Santhals have a future undreamed 
of fifty years ago. They represent the 
common people of the country. Un- 
trammeled by the caste prejudices of the 
Bengali, with more general stability of 
character, and minds that have proven 
themselves the equal of any, they are fast 
coming to the front, much to the surprise 
and dismay of the Bengali. 


All over the district they are talking of 


becoming Christians. They say they are 
only waiting for the day when all the 
Santhals will enter the open door. They 
are waiting just outside, eager, expectant, 
yet still a little afraid. 

But the day is coming soon, and we must 
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be ready. We can’t progress without 
men and money. 

The Santhals are progressing. Thus 
far the only way of progress they know is 
Christianity. But they have outgrown 
our facilities. They would still choose 
to go on by way of Christianity. Are we 
going to help them, or fail them and let 
them go forward without the only thing 
that can develop a race to do its best for 
its self and the world? 

O men and women of America! you 
have received a new vision of life and work 
in this war. Can any one ever return to 
easy, selfish, commonplace lives again? 

Can’t you let your vision reach out to 
these Santhals, struggling out of ages of 
ignorance, poverty and vice into new life? 

I could tell you stories of boy after boy 
who has come here to study and lived week 
after week on plain rice and salt, with 
barely sufficient cloth to cover his body 
with one thickness, while we in these 
winter months need to snuggle under 
several blankets to keep warm. 

You know that a race like that can’t 
be going to fail. They are bound to rise. 
How much sympathy and opportunity 
will help, you know too. Are you going to 
give it? 

We want, we need, we must have men, 
women and money, and we must have 
them now, or the Santhals are going to 
turn aside to some other road. (Ezek. 


3:18, 9) 











SCHOOL BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT KAVALI, SO. INDIA 
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ONE OF THE HUMAN DOCUMENTS 


HE following letter, written by an 

Italian who was converted in this 
country and went home to do his duty as 
a soldier, reveals not only character and 
expression but the esteem in which the 
church is held as well. He belongs to the 
new citizenship. 

AcQUANEGRA SuL CHIEsE. 

My dear brother Mr. Guamaccia: 

It is with great pleasure that I received 
your dear letter. I really was wishing 
your news for sometime, and not only 
yours, but of the whole church as well. 
Your letter satisfies this my wish, and what 
you write me concerning our church fills 
my heart with joy, so much so that while 
reading it seems as if I am near you all; 
and for another moment I rejoice in my 
spirit. 

You know, perhaps, that I am no longer 
in Palerma but there where every son of 
Italy ought to be, in the midst of glory 
and wrath, among the shouts of joy of 
one group, and the shrieks of wrath of 
another. How many things! What a 
glory, and, O the torrents of blood. Al- 
ready their enemies are forced to give up 
their arms, and perhaps, before this letter 
will reach you, peace, the so much longed 
for peace, will be a reality; but it will be 
a peace worthy of so great a sacrifice, of 
so many young lives. 

I perform my duty as any other soldier. 


I also fight with my word, my life, and my 
hand ... yea, with all my weapons. I 
live yet, although my blood has already 
drenched a patch of this sacred ground of 
Italy. But what of it? It even seems to 
me now, in this very moment, that I have 
more right to call myself a son of Italy, 
now that for Thee, O my Country, I have 
shed part of this my blood. 

It was a very dark night, and it was 
raining cats and dogs; we were to go and 
do as ordered; our little expedition was 
one hundred strong; the enemy made an 
attack on us, and we fought with all our 
might: very frequently there was a hand- 
to-hand bayonet combat, but this did not 
prevent us, although with some losses, 
from returning to our lines with good re- 
sults. It was on this occasion that I was 
wounded on my left arm and leg, but the 
wounds were only slight, and now I am 
able to walk well, and my arm is completely 
healed. 

However, I have not written this to my 
wife, lest I should scare her; I wish you 
would not write her of this incident; and 
that, I repeat, lest I should scare her, for 
she may imagine more than what actually 
happened. Accept my thanks. Remem- 
ber me to all the brethren. Pray for me. 
Yours in the Lord, 
GoeEtaAno Lisl. 
(I have written in haste.) 


GO TELL 


HIS, Christ’s earliest commission to 
Christian women, has never been 
superseded. It is not enough to write, to 


needs and opportunities on the mission 
field of the world. There are no circum- 
stances so straightened that they do not 
permit the 





study,to give, 
the Kingdom 


A dumb devil seems to possess many of God’s people. | grace of loyal 


needs our | Testimony greatly languishes in the churches. Do we | testimony. 
spoken testi- | ever confess Christ among men? A word unaffectedly | Christ does 


mony. Try 


talking up | friends. — Reo. D. T. Young. 





spoken by us might be as a breath of heaven upon our | not send us 


out to preach, 
to exhort, to 








the mission- 
ary society, the missionary magazine, the 
missionary cause. Some are mourning 
because they cannot give more generously 
who never open their lips to tell of the 


reprove or reform; He sends us out to 
tell. Why not enlist Christian woman’s 
tongue in spreading abroad the great 
things of the Coming Kingdom? 
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TEMPTATIONS OF SCHOOL BOYS IN INDIA 


N a recent account of the Boys’ Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the city of Cal- 
cutta (founded through the generosity of 
John Wanamaker), a clean-cut account of 
the temptations surrounding schoolboys 
is given. As the conditions are similar to 
those met by the students in our own boys’ 
schools, the account will help us to realize 
a few of the difficulties under. which our 
missionaries labor. 
“The boys are gathered together in Cal- 


_cutta from a wide territory attracted by the 


superior schools which are available. Liv- 
ing conditions are of the worst possible kind 
for growing boys. The houses are cramped 
and congested, the streets and lanes narrow 
and dark, unsanitary conditions abound, 
and economy being a necessity for the vast 
majority, no attention is paid to health and 
hygiene. All the temptations of a great 
city are present in exaggerated form. 
Prostitution is open and unashamed, a 
recognized calling in the East, and no 
schoolboy can be out at night even on the 
main streets without seeing the public 
women plying their trade. Theaters where, 
according to the Eastern custom, the female 
actresses are all public women, cigarettes at 
ten for a cent, snuff and various hemp drugs 
openly for sale and easily procurable, im- 
moral literature obtainable at every street 
corner, all sex questions openly discussed 
in the household without restraint, an 
enervating climate and a long ancestry 
given up to self-indulgence — these are the 
conditions by which the boys are sur- 
rounded and the equipment with which 
they have to meet life. 

Their education is a severe mental strain 
upon them. Five hours daily in school and 
seven hours’ home study are required in 
the four upper (corresponding to the Ameri- 
can high school) classes. Here the medium 
of instruction is the English language, and 
laboring under the disability of learning 


in a foreign tongue, the education they re- 
ceive is a grinding test of mental ability 
and physical fitness. The only relaxation 
they have is an occasional feast or religious 
holiday when the: pendulum generally 
swings to the other extreme and the re- 
sulting gastronomic excess punishes them 
for some time afterwards. There are small 
facilities for play in the streets and lanes; 
the older ones wander about the squares 
and parks where play is not permitted. 
Indian school-teachers and principals are 
as a rule indifferent to anything except the 
number of passes that can be secured at the 
examinations. Where school teams exist, 
“ spectatoritis ” is rampant. Thousands of 
schoolboys will go to sit on the side-lines 
at the annual football tournaments be- 
tween senior teams with never a thought 
of taking any share in the game they follow 
so eagerly. The mental condition of the 
schoolboy is a strange mixture of conserva- 
tive and liberal tendencies. Coming up 
from a home dominated by the woman, he 
brings with him the most orthodox and 
superstitious Hinduism. Plunged into an 
education on Western lines, he is at once 
introduced into a new world of freer 
thought and scientific inquiry. The in- 
compatibility of the two generally results 
in his holding and firmly believing two sets 
of diametrically opposed facts. For in- 
stance, the eclipse of the sun. At home he 
is taught — and believes — that it is caused 
by a demon swallowing the luminary and 
only consenting to disgorge it when over- 
come by the prayers of the faithful. In 
school he learns the scientific explanation. 
Both are stored away in his memory and 
either one is produced when occasion de- 
mands. And so his mind is in a constant 
state of vacillation between the new and 
the old and it is a wonder sometimes that 
he is able to keep any balance at all be- 
tween the two.” 
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IN PERILS OF ROBBERS 


BY J. C. 


E had a very eventful, and in some 

ways exasperating, trip. The 
people in the State Department at Wash- 
ington got things badly balled up there 
and that made things very difficult at San 
Francisco. But we finally got that all 
straightened out and got on board the 
boat with about an hour to spare. The 
voyage had many pleasant features but 
was, upon the whole, by far the worst 
voyage we have ever taken. Then, of 
course, we found a lot of confusion and un- 
certainty in Shanghai, which lasted up to 
the time of our departure for Hankow; 
and this, by. the way, was very sudden. 
We left four days before we had planned 
to and had only a half-day’s warning of 
the change of time. The trip up the 
Yangtze was pleasant and was greatly 
enjoyed by all of us except Ernest, who had 
the influenza between Hankow and Ichang, 
I think. It was a great experience coming 
through the gorges on a steamer. It sure 
was different from going by houseboat. 

But it was the trip from Wanshien to 
Chengtu that furnished the excitement. 
We were unable to get our full quota of 
men to start out with because the military 
officials were commandeering men to help 
them on the march to Shen Si, where they 
were expecting to have some fighting to do. 
For this reason we had to send some of our 
boxes ahead and then come along with 
what men we could pick up on the road. 
That caused us five days’ delay and a lot 
of anxiety and exasperation. 

And then there were the robbers. For 
several-days we passed through country 
that was so fully in the hands of these 
“second brothers,” as the Chinese call 
them, that it was impossible to secure an 
escort. In one place we were told that 
we would have to have three thousand 
soldiers if we took any at all, as the robbers 
would overpower any smaller band than 
that. So we took the bull by the horns 
and went on without any. 

For several days we passed band after 
band of robbers without knowing what they 
were. Then one night we put up in an inn 
with several who were supposed to be 
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robber chieftains. The next day we got 
to a town that was entirely in the hands of 
the robbers. They attempted to hold us 
up when.we started in the morning, but I 
persuaded them to let us goon. ‘Towards 
dark that night we came to a town where 
we wanted to stop, but all the inns and 
temples had been commandeered by the 
robbers, who were there in great numbers. 
People told me there were over a thousand 
there. They crowded around our chairs 
and talked. They were greatly pleased 
with William and Ernest. They stood 
five deep around their chairs and laughed 
at their antics. When we were nearing 
this town I sent ahead to try to get an inn. 
But when I found that we couldn’t get 
one I sent my card to “The Military 
Official,” but it was taken to the robber 
chieftain instead and he sent back his card 
with word to go on in peace as we need fear 
no harm though we were compelled to 
travel after dark. So we went on about 
eight miles moré in pitchy darkness and 
over horrible roads and with inadequate 
lanterns. But we got there at last and 
found to our dismay that there were no 
inns to be had there and no bedding for 
the coolies. So we slept in the open porch 
of an old temple and let our cooks and 
coolies take some of our bedding, which, 
of course, we didn’t use again on the rest 
of our trip. 

However we got along without sickness 
or serious mishap. But on the last day, just 
as we were nearing Chengtu, a band of 
robbers came out and fired on us. They 
must have fired about sixty shots and then 
ran off with several boxes. One of their 
shots passed very near one of the sedan- 
chairs. I hurried up forward to see what 
could be done. And -when they found that 
the things really were “foreign stuff” 
they let us go on and returned what they 
had taken. 

And so we’re all here, the girls and the 
Jensens, all well and possessed of all our 
goods. And we are hoping to have a 
really good and happy time working for 
the Master. We want your prayers and 
we want your good-will and support. 
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GLEANINGS FROM JAPAN 


HE day Gleanings comes from far-off 
Japan is always a good day. ‘Those 
Japanese missionaries certainly know how 
to make a magazine that almost reads 
itself, it is so interesting. In a recent 
number several of our young missionaries 
are contributors. Among them Miss Ruby 
Anderson writes about the Baptist Taber- 
nacle in Tokyo, where she is working with 
Dr. and Mrs. Axling. This is the in- 
stitutional church described and pictured 
in March Missions. She says: 

“The person who is ‘strong’ for an 
institution that has a program for every 
day in the week and a part in that program 
for every one in the community, man, 
woman or child, could not but be happy to 
be linked up with the working force of the 
Misaki Tabernacle, a part of its bustling, 
fascinating life. To be sure I can’t 
rhapsodize very much on what I do at the 
Tabernacle. The bulk of my time and 
effort of course still goes to language 
study, but though my tongue is still 
awkward and unwieldly and therefore 
many doors will remain closed to me for 
some time, yet that does not prevent me 
from observing what is going on and 
studying the situations at first-hand. 
This together with what I am learning by 
a certain amount of direct contact and 
experience is creating a growing conscious- 
ness that the whole situation is fairly 
alive with opportunities! 

“Here are a few actual results of the 
little fall harvest that has made our 
Tabernacle family very happy. 

‘In the first place it has been such a 
relief and a pleasure to see that a young 
girl with whom Mrs. Axling has toiled, so 
to speak, for over a year and a half, is 
proving well worthy the labor of love. 
Entirely self-forgetful and so prompt and 
faithful in the discharge of her duties, 
and never does she perform them in a 
laborsome, mechanical way, but with an 
eagerness that is refreshing. Now she 
has made her public confession of Christ, 
and does not intend to go half way but 
to train herself for definite Christian work. 

This and the fact that another student 
of my own English Bible class has re- 
cently accepted Christ and been baptized, 





and that others seem so near to taking 
the step, furnish us with new courage and 
incentive. From the first it has been a 
delight I did not anticipate, this English 
Bible Study with the young women. 

Perhaps even more encouraging re- 
sults have come from the Young Men’s 
Night School. Four students, to three of 
whom Christianity was a mere term 
before they entered the school, have 
within the last month become out-and-out 
Christians. We have watched the gradual 
growth of interest, first awakened by the 
nightly chapel talk, after which they were 
drawn toward the other services, mid- 
week evangelistic services, Bible classes, 
Sunday services, etc., culminating finally 
in conversion and entrance into the 
church family. Among the four students 
is one who has resolved to devote his life 
to the cause of the Kingdom. He is 
perhaps as fine a young man as is enrolled 
in our Night School. . 

Another promising young Christian 
who was received into, the church last 
Sunday morning, returned in the evening 
and presented a gift of five yen— his 
thank offering, he called it—and said 
he also wished to make a pledge of two 
yen a month to the support of the church. 
He could afford to give it because of the 
change in his living. It was the amount 
he had formerly spent on smoking. 

What greater sight could one wish to 
see than young men and women seeking 
and finding the new life—to witness 
changes, nay, miracles that the power of 
God alone hath wrought? 


DO OUR CHILDREN LEARN MORE? 


Miss Amy Crosby, of the Tokyo Kin- 
dergarten Training School, writes about a 
little Sunday school which one of the 
students at the Training School held in 
her own home during the last summer 
vacation. The girl was not a Christian 
when she entered the Training School, 
and came from a village in which there 
was no Christian work of any kind. The 
first time she went home after becoming a 
Christian, Miss Crosby gave her some 
Sunday-school picture-cards for the chil- 
dren. The first Sunday after she reached 
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home she gathered twenty-three children 
in her own home, ten of them too young 
to go to school. 

The last Sunday before vacation closed 
the young teacher asked her older children 
to write on a slip of paper something 
which they had learned during the sum- 
mer. All thirteen of the children who 
were of school age filled out the slips, 
which were carried back to school with 
her by the teacher and given to Miss 
Crosby. When it is remembered that 
none of these children came from Chris- 
tian homes, and that to every one of them 
it was their first contact with the gospel, 
the answers seem remarkable. ‘They 
surely show that the young Japanese 
disciple was a good teacher: 


. 1. I thought there are many Gods but now I 

know there is only one. 

2. I have learned that the shrines where we 
worship are not true God. 

3. I have learned that Christ is a great person. 

4. I, too, like Samuel, want God’s protection. 

5. I thought that the Emperor was the God of 
Japan but now I know that he is only the 
King. 

6. In my home, grandfather says that Chris- 
tianity is not’Japan’s God. 

7. I learned that God created this world. 

8. I have learned who was the first person. 

eI — learned that everyone can talk with 


10. I have learned that Christ loves us. 
11. Iam sorry that Christ had to die for our sins. 
12. From now, I will love Christ. 
13. I have always heard many things at home 
but never heard about this Christ 
Surely we can thank God for such fruit from 
the efforts of one of His new disciples. 


Miss Ryder writes most interestingly 
of the Young Women’s Dormitory in 
Tokyo. It is running over full and girls 
are being turned away for lack of room. 
What is more, every Christian Dormitory 
in Tokyo is full, for parents are coming 
to appreciate what the safeguards of a 
Christian home mean to their girls. 


A LITTLE SCHOOL GIRL’S THANKFUL HEART 


One exquisite bit of Gleanings is the 
expression of thanksgiving written by a 
young school girl in the Hinomoto Girls’ 
School: 

“IT wish to give thanks about many 
things which I was given from God. One 
is that I can study in Hinomoto Girls’ 
School. There are many girls who are 
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wishing to study and cannot. I cannot 
help giving thanks to God. I like to 
study many lessons because many kind 
teachers and good classmates are here. 
Every day I learn many new things. Iam 
glad that I can learn many English words. 
Especially I am glad because our school 
was built by God. All the teachers and 
many friends are Christians; so we have 
many very good meetings. We are grow- 
ing up in religious life and we are given 
many beautiful thoughts. I can know 
our God’s love every day. All the girls 
are sisters in Him, and so our dormitory 
life is like a family. 

“TI am thankful that I am a Japanese 


girl and am living in Japan. I think 


Japan is a very beautiful country. I like 
very much Japan’s four seasons. ‘There 
are many beautiful flowers in spring, 
pleasant evening breezes in summer, 
many insects singing in autumn and the 
beautiful pure white of snow in winter. 
I am given many things like this from God; 
so I wish to give thanks for them to God. 
These are not all the blessings which I 
have received. I cannot count them all. 
If I should try to count on my fingers all 
my blessings, my fingers would become 
very, very tired.” 
Kryo Fujimura. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Miss Elma Tharp, writing of her first 
impressions, says, among other things: 

“T think the next vivid impression my 
mind received was regarding the Japanese. 
There is a strength of character shown in 
the faces of some of the Christian men and 
women which is to me a great inspiration. 
Looking ahead, I think if I can have a 
share in the development of such char- 
acters, and can make a real contribution 
to the lives of those with whom I am as- 
sociated, I shall count myself very happy.” 


AN INTERESTING AND LIKEABLE PEOPLE 


Miss Ruth Smith, while quarantined 
for diphtheria, dictated her first impres- 
sions through a tightly-closed door to Miss 
Tharp: 

** Another first experience that I suppose 
all go through with was that of not knowing 
what.to do with my hands when intro- 
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duced to Japanese friends. My desire 
was to give them a good, hearty handshake, 
but while they were gracefully bowing, 
I stood there awkwardly trying to effect 
some kind of a stiff nod. Another thing 
is the dispelling of my faith in the sign 
language. I must confess I don’t see how 
Robinson Crusoe ever talked to Friday! 
But the language study is proving very 
interesting.’ At College it was a hard task, 
but here it is like getting new, magic’ 
words that unlock the door to what you 
want. 

* Another vivid impression is the at- 
mosphere of friendly sympathy and under- 
standing between members of this Mission, 
and their kindness and helpfulness to us 
newcomers. We long for the time when 
we can help hold up their hands and can 
labor with them. I am happy that my 
field is to be in a place with such co- 
laborers and among a people as interesting 
and likeable as the Japanese.” 


NOT FORGETTING THE CHINESE 


Mrs. Haring, while noting the contrast 
which she felt on coming from the poverty, 
disorder, lack of sanitation and poor 
housekeeping of China to the daintiness, , 
the modern conveniences, the trim vil- 
lages, and clean houses of Japan, casts 
a backward glance of love at the Chinese 
whom she had come to know when she 
was Ann Howell: 


“The attitude of the people of the two 
countries may be generally characterized 
by the words “ Politeness” and “ Cour- 


tesy.”” In Japan the more formal polite- 


ness seems to be the rule— in China one 
feels the inner courtesy of the people, 
especially in their cordiality toward for- 
eigners. The homes of the Chinese 
school-girls were always open to us, and 
they enjoyed introducing their foreign 
teachers to their families. On one such 
occasion I passed two whole days and 
nights in the home of one girl, who invited 
us to the country for a visit. Another 
girl was very anxious to have me see her 
sister-in-law, a bride of a few hours, 
whose .costume and jewelry had to be 


_minutely inspected. At another wedding 


I was welcomed at the wedding feast as 
the foreign guest, together with the other 
teachers. 

“Such acts of hospitality and friendship 
tied my heart to old China, despite its 
outward unattractiveness. The girls gave 
me their confidence, and their friendship, 
continued now through letters, is one of 
the happiest things in my life.” 


WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE? 


Do not these brief extracts make you 
long to read the rest? For only thirty- 
five cents you may have Gleanings 
make its bi-monthly visits to your home 
for an entire year. Is there an invest- 
ment of thirty-five cents that will bring 
a bigger return of information and in- 
spiration? All subscriptions should be 
sent to the treasurer of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Mr. 
George Huntington, Ford Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


BIBLE LESSON ON GIVING 


What type of expenditure 1s according to 
the will of God? 

That which makes the interests of the 
Kingdom of God the first charge upon 
one’s income (Matt. VI : 19-20, 33; Luke 
XII :21; Gal. VI: 8). 

What type of expenditure 1s now preva- 
lent? 

The type of expenditure now prevalent 
is to bestow the first fruits and fatness of 
one’s income upon one’s self and give the 
leavings to the Lord. What is this but 
to offer blemished sacrifices (Mal. II: 


13-14); and what costs one nothing 
(II Sam. 24 : 24)? 

What is the right method of Christian 
giving as laid down in the Word of God? 

(1) Christian giving should be sys- 
tematic, not accidental (1 Cor. XVI: 2; 
TE Cor. EX: 7). 

(2) Christian giving should be pro- 
portionate (Deut. XVI :17; Acts XI : 29; 
1 Cor. XVI: 2). 

(3) Christian giving should be sacri- 
ficial (John III : 16). 


Christian giving voices Christian living. 
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THE HELPING HAND 


EDITED BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


SrSrtererererererererereres 


A BEAUTIFUL PLAN 


Miss Hilda Olson, the treasurer of the 
New England District, proposed a plan 
for securing personal gifts that was en- 
thusiastically adopted at the Annual 


Meeting of the District, recently held in , 


Providence. 

Each woman able to give a personal gift 
in addition to the amount regularly con- 
tributed toward the apportionment 
through the churches benevolent funds 
was asked to give it to “ cheer a mother’s 
heart or be worthy a mother’s memory.” 
The gift might be pledged on Mother’s 
Day if the donor wished, and paid any time 
during the year. 

The following list suggesting objects 
to which the gifts might be devoted was 
given: 

What will that $10 do for Mother? 


It will support our Whole Task on the Foreign 
Field for twenty minutes; or 
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MISSION SOCIETY Ten Dollars 


been to me in my life. 


(_] Evangelical. 
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I hereby pledge to the WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 


LN eed IE TES peer. oe tO De ETD A Ee , same to be used for the 


work of the Society (as checked), this gift being an appreciation of what she nas 


[__] Educational. 
Check the one for which you wish your gift to apply. 


If one wishes to give One Golden Dollar for each year of her Mother’s life or 
wishes to make a larger gift, fill in the amount crossing out the word Ten. 


It will enable us to keep a village school open 
for two whole months; or 

It will ‘heal the sick around the world” 
through our Hospitals and Dispensaries for 
nearly five hours; or 

It will pay for one share in our Building Fund 
to help build either a Hospital, Dispensary, 
School, Dormitory or Missionary Dwelling 
House. 

A college education for a Chinese Boy costs 
only $60 a year. It will pay his tuition for two 
months. 

An investment of $50 will maintain a bed in a 
Mission Hospital for one year. Ten dollars will 
greatly help. 

It will support a boy in one of our wonderful 
Jorhat Christian Schools of Assam for nearly 
six months. 

It will support your own native worker on the 
Foreign Field for from two to five months, ac- 
cording to Station on the Mission Field. 

It will supply Christian reading for our girls 
and boys, so that when you read your choice 


. books here you can the more enjoy them in the 


thought that others too, “over there” can have 
like privilege because of your gift. 
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** Are these things worthy a mother’s love 
and memory? If you think so, then may we 
hear from you? ” 

At the end of the little leaflet was a pledge 
to be detached at the line of perforation. This 
pledge is given on the page preceding. 


Any New England woman who has not al- 
ready seen one of these little circulars could cut 
out the above pledge and send it signed to Miss 
Hilda Olson, 18 Creighton St., Providence, R. I. 


“ Most of all the other beautiful things in life 
come by twos and threes; by dozens and hundreds: 
Plenty of roses, stars, sunsets, rainbows, brothers 
and sisters, aunts and cousins; but only one 
Mother in all the world.” 


WHO CAN BEAT IT? 


The Williamsport, Pa., church, of which 
Rev. E. C. Applegarth is pastor, reports 
100% perfect in the “‘ Called to the Colors ” 
plan. Every woman in the church has 
joined the Mission Circle. The nine Key 





MRS. E. C. APPLEGARTH 


Women have each one secured her five 
new members; every woman and every 
girl has signed the Prayer Pledge, and 
every girl has become a member of the 
World Wide Guild. There are five “ Key 
Girls ” also in the World Wide Guild. 
More than the apportionment with 15% 
increase has been given, and with birthdays 
and thank-offerings and personal gifts an 
extra hundred or more has been given. 
The Captain of Recruits, Miss Clara 
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Kurtz, is a sister of Mrs. Silliman of 
Narsaravupet, India. She has been a 
wonderful power, never giving up in her 











MISS CLARA B. KURTZ 


determination to enlist every woman and 
girl, Mrs. Applegarth, too, the pastor’s 
wife, has been a big factor in the success 
of the undertaking. 


THE INTERCESSOR’S LEAGUE 


“*God’s ships of treasure sail upon the sea 
Of boundless love, of mercy infinite: 
To change their course, retard their onward way, 
Nor wind nor wave hath might. 


“ Prayer is the tide for which the vessels wait 
Ere they can come to port. And if it be 
The tide 1s low, how then canst thou expect 
The treasure ship to see? ”’ 


“We talk about God’s remembering 
us as if it were a special effort. But if 
we could know how truly we belong to 
God it would be different. God’s re- 
membrance of us is the natural claiming 
by Him of our life as true part of His 
own.” — Phillips Brooks. 


Three Helps to Prayer 


Our literature department has recently 
added three wonderful little pamphlets 
on prayer to its list of books. All three 
ought to be widely distributed. A good 
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method of distribution would be to make 
a pretty decorated cover of delicately 
tinted paper for each. On the inside 
cover write the name of five women to 
whom the little book is to be passed. Put 
the book in charge of one woman who will 
see that the book is passed to these five 
women. 

The books are: The Life of Prayer In- 
dispensable (38 pages), by W. E. Doughty; 
Intercession the Most Powerful Dynamic 
(36 pages), by W. E. Doughty; and The 
Place of Prayer in God’s Plan of World 
Conquest (30 pages), by J..M. Campbell. 
Each of these costs five cents; each is 
worth five dollars if money can be used as 
a standard of value. 

If each church or missionary circle 
would faithfully circulate these books, a 
revival of spiritual power and missionary 
interest would follow as the day follows 
night. 

Do not delay. Order them now from 
either Room 704, Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass., or Publication Department, Room 
1433, Stevens Building, 16 North Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago. 


The Power of Prayer 


Intercessory prayer is the means which 
relates the mighty power of God to the 
missionary work and workers. Dr. Mary 
Fulton, of China, tells of waking one 
morning so far from well that it seemed 
physically impossible to rise. She thought 
of the hospital with the many women and 
children needing her attention; of the 
training school for doctors and nurses, and 
the lectures to be given, of a medical book, 
the translation of which must be finished 
for the printer that day. Where was the 
strength to come from to meet even one of 
these duties? As she lay thinking, she 
took up the “ Year Book of Prayer”; 
opening it she found her name on the list 
for prayer that day. “I got up and I 
did every bit of work I had to do and I 
did it well, too, because I knew thousands 
at home were praying for me.” “ There- 
fore, pray ye.” 

“For most men their religion is vitalized 
and sustained by their personal relations. 
It is only when we come in contact with 
those whose lives are guided and controlled 
by the hand of God and see the power of 









the faith which sustains them that we 
ourselves become sure of God and his love.”’ 
— Richard Brook, “ The Bible.” 


Prayer Raised the Deficit 


Two Sundays before Annual Conference, 
Salem Evangelical Church, Bangor, Pa., 
had an arrearage on the current and mis- 
sionary and benevolent budgets of about 
$250. 

The Lord laid it upon the heart of the 
pastor to call a half-night prayer-meeting 
for Saturday night before the last Sunday 
of the Conference year, to ask God def- 
initely for sufficient money to pay off the 
entire indebtedness. About forty people 
responded, who prayed earnestly and 
definitely for the needed fund. 

On Monday evening, when the finance 
committee met to settle up the accounts 
for the year, they found that on Sunday, 
through the regular channels, with a 
special offering of $75 from the Sunday- 
school, which exceeded the expectations of 
everybody, enough money had been re- 
ceived to cover the deficit of the mis- 
sionary and benevolent budget, and a 
shortage of about $30 for current expenses. 
But before the week was up enough more 
money had come forth by voluntary con- 
tributions to cover this deficit. Fifteen 
dollars of this amount was contributed 
by a man who had made no contribution 
to the church in two years. This liberal 
response by our people was a direct answer 
to prayer. —C.-N. Wolfe, Bangor, Pa. 


Carey’s Prayer 


I often picture Carey sitting on his 
cobbler’s bench, ever and anon lifting his 
eyes to the patchwork map he had made 
by pasting together sheets of paper as 
he prayed for the conversion of the world. 
The contrast between the lone dreamer, 
with such small resources that he and his 
family could scarcely get enough to eat, 
and the present day is striking. The map 
that Carey made would not now hold the 
names of the 4,094 mission stations en- 
rolling 56,962 churches and preaching 
places whose staff of 24,039 missionaries 
and 109,099 native workers have suc- 
ceeded in bringing into the Church or 
under Christian instruction at present 
a membership of 5,145,236 souls. 
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FROM THE FOREIGN MAIL BAG 


THE NEW SCHOOL AT GOLAGHAT 


An enthusiastic letter has just been 
received from Miss Elizabeth Vickland, 
the newly appointed Principal for the 
Girls’ School about to be opened at Gola- 
ghat, Upper Assam. She says: 

“Tam just the happiest girl, for I have 
just been designated to Golaghat to open 
the Girls’ School, where the new building 
is to be erected with some of the Rocke- 
feller bequest; so I am to leave Nowgong 
the first of the New Year and begin touring 
among the Christian villages of Upper 
Assam with Mr. and Mrs. Swanson, looking 
up girls for the school. The people are 
as keen as we are, so the school promises 
a rapid growth. 

It is a great privilege, as well as a great 
responsibility, to open up a new work like 
this, but I am counting on the prayers 
and other backing of my constituents at 
home. I have been very happy here in 
Nowgong, among these eager schoo] girls. 
I have especially enjoyed my work in the 
Normal Department. My heart goes 
out more and more to those who have never 
had a chance, and I am tremulously happy 
and tremblingly scared as I think of the 
great business before me. Tell the women 
that thesone thing we want, even more 
than their gifts, is their prayers. 

This new school is going to reach thou- 
sands of women and girls in a district of 
India where there have been practically 
no educational advantages for women. 
Ever since I first came, the Upper Assam 
missionaries have talked to me of the 
needs of these fields, until I have come to 
hope that it might some day be my work. 
I have had this in mind constantly, and 
have been taking notes in Gauhati and 
Nowgong of the fine points in each school. 

I will be released to open the work next 
year, as there are buildings which can be 
used nicely as temporary quarters while 
the building is in process of erection. It 
is almost three years since I left home. 
After two years I shall be coming home 
again. I hope there will be still another 
girl sent out to take my place when my 
furlough is due, so that the Upper Assam 
work will not have to suffer as the work 





did at Gauhati because it had to be left 
in charge of new missionaries, who had 
not yet learned the language.” 


IN PERILS OF EARTHQUAKES 


In a recent letter from Swatow, Miss 
Helen Fielden writes of some recent earth- 
quake shocks, which although fortunately 
slight only serve to further emphasize 
the need that we put money enough into 
our buildings in Swatow to make them 
all earthquake proof. We owe it to our 
missionaries to make them just as safe 
from fear of evil as we can. Shocks, 
mental or physical, aren’t good for any- 
body. She says: 

“Last week one day just before noon, 
during a recitation period, we had an 
earthquake shock which was more severe 
than any we have had for several months. 
At first I thought it was going to be as 
severe as the one we had last February, 
but it was not and it did no special damage. 
However, my faith in the security of that 
particular building is small, and as it is 
difficult to get out of, I took no chances, 
and hustled those girls in my class out of 
the building as best as my shaking limbs 
would allow me. 

This morning we had two shocks, one 
at 3.30 and another at 4.30. I always sit 
up in bed and put the bed pillow on my 
head, uncertain whether to fly for a door- 
way or not. If I make the attempt, 
usually by the time I have pulled the 
bed-net from under the mattress and have 
one leg out, the quake is about over. 

The funny things we do and say during 
these times would make good material 
for Life, and I’ve enjoyed many a laugh 
over them. But-I assure you I don’t 
advise anybody with nerves to come to 
Swatow to live.” 


FROM MISS LILLIAN EASTMAN, OF KEMMEN- 
DINE SCHOOL, RANGOON, BURMA 


“I know you are rejoicing with all the 
rest of the world over peace. We waited 
for the telegram that the armistice was 
signed, but had to go to bed that night 
without hearing about it. People down 
town knew it at midnight, but Kemmen- 
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dine waited until six o’clock in the morning, 
when whistles, etc., began. I was dressing, 
and at the first tap of our own bell I sud- 
denly found myself seated on a stool, 
weeping. Rangoon nearly went wild, 
and we have had celebrations and re- 
joicings ever since.” 


Child Welfare in Ningpo, China 


Miss Zimmerman has sent some of the 
accounts written by her schoolgirls re- 
garding the recent child welfare exhibit 
arranged by the school. 

It was a wonderful, an unheard of, thing 
in Ningpo to actually study “ Babies.” 
Crowds of people came early and stayed 
late. Men came and went home to bring 
their wives. The posters and exhibits 
and baby bathings were breathlessly 
observed. The general idea seemed to 
be that this new idea from America had 
something in it. 

The following are random paragraphs 
taken from various student note-books, 
and written for the themes for the English 
composition work next day: 


“Why do the people call me the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit? It is because I am a complete 
nurse. I teach them to improve their ways and 
cherish the children well. Miss Zimmerman 
had an invariable expectation that I could 
come to her school and let her girls ascertain 
from the Child Welfare Exhibit how in the 
future time they can become motherly mothers. 
At last I really came to her school. — All said, 
‘That’s fine.” At that time my heart was 
filled with a warmth of happiness and I heard 
some girls say, ‘If I have a baby I will do like 
that.’—It is too bad I can not travel round 
the world.” 


“The most of our girls have their purpose 
to help our China when they have grown up. 
They always talk together that if they were the 
president of China they would do a great deal 
for China, and how our country will be strong 
when they grow up. And one day opportunity 
came in which they could show their patriotism. 
Our teachers planned to let every girl make 
the Baby Welfare Exhibit more complete. 
The work was divided. Each two High School 
girls took turns to do the same thing, except 
the freshman class. You could just see their 
fearless look showing in their faces. They 
spoke loudly enough, and now some have throat- 
ache. They read some books in the margin 
of time. The freshman class girls were to wel- 
come the guests, and such hospitality of our 
school girls was never seen by me before. The 
third-year Grammar School helped Miss Hill 
cut the patterns for selling; the teachers 
showed the charts to the guests with enthu- 
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siasm; the second-year Grammar School 
counted the guests; the little girls helped to 
make the yard clean and kept silent all the 
time. In fact, every girl had her part to com- 
plete the Baby Welfare Exhibit.” 


“I was appointed to take the part of giving 
the baby a bath. How charmed I was because 
all came to my booth first — and made a circle 
around me. I washed the baby’s head with 
toilet soap — laundry soap was no use. After 
that I washed his eyes, ears, nostrils and teeth 
with boracic acid solution.” 


“Now I will tell you about the patterns. 
What patterns? The patterns of babies’ 
clothes. For beauty, attractiveness? No, no, 
for what is suitable, more useful and hygienic 
for baby.— The price was very cheap, only 
one cent each for the patterns.” 


“If a baby was born people must feed him 
at regular times. If not it is easy to make the 
baby sick.— The things which you use to feed 
the baby, like the milk bottle, must be these 
which can be washed inside, because it is ac- 
cording to hygiene. If you love your baby 
nurse it. But if this is impossible, then you 
must have a strong, clean nurse with good habits 
to nurse it instead of yourself.” 


Another writes about the “little play pen ” 
in which all sorts of playthings were exhibited. 

The play pen was suitable for the play of 
tiny children because there was no danger in 
here. — The playthings which should be used 
for the children should be round things with a 
handle and the color should be white. I hope 
those people can remember the lovable play 
pen. 


“One (of the charts) had many, mafiy chil- 
dren in it, and each of them held a flag and 
there were many characters on it and they 
showed what they needed. But only one child 
held a Chinese national flag and his figure was 
delightful. I will tell you about some children 
which I recorded in my mind. One of them 
said, ‘I want a father who has thinking power,’ 
so he wore a large black cap on his head. One 
wanted to take a bath and his clothes had 
already been taken off, and another one wanted 
to wear clean clothes.— Moreover I saw a 
tubercular father spitting on the floor when his 
baby sat beside him and the mother was sweep- 
ing. Thus the germs could easily enter the 
baby’s lungs. 


The first day we invited all the girls’ schools. 
One man came and he said, “ There is a great 
benefit for the baby. I liked the bath of the 
child. I am a doctor so I wished to learn it. 
I will telephone the nurses and neighborhood 
to come tomorrow.” Next morning we in- 
vited all the women of the neighborhood. 
Some of the ladies said, “It is a good way for 
the baby. Perhaps the Chinese can’t do it 
truly.” In all, at the school and at the church, 
about 1600 people saw it. I hope we will have 
great results from this exhibit, because many 
ladies liked to see it.” 
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Chicago a pleasant and comfortable one. 





NOTICE OF INTEREST TO ALL MISSIONARIES 
ON FURLOUGH 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Milton Shirk, Kenwood Hotel, Chicago, all mission- 
aries of either the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society or the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society home on furlough are asked to notify Miss Eleanor Mare, 
1433 Stevens Bldg., Chicago, IIl., whenever they expect to pass through Chicago. If they 
will state the time of arrival, including the road, the train and the station, some member 
of the Woman’s Foreign Board will be very glad to meet them and make their visit to 
If Mrs. Shirk is unable to do this personally, 
she will delegate the pleasure to someone else. 








No Foreigners in the Kingdom of God 


A recent issue of “ The Young Women 
of Japan,” the periodical published for 
young women by the Japan Y. W.C.A., 
contains an account of the visit, Miss 
Michi Kawai, the National Secretary of 
the Y. W. C. A., has recently made to 
Japanese Headquarters in Siberia. While 
there she saw the work of the Japanese 
Red Cross, the American Red Cross, 
military barracks, both the best and the 
worst side of Japanese life, and went as 
far into the interior as Habarovsk, which 
is 600 miles north of Vladivostok. In 
speaking of her trip recently she said: 
““T regret to say that only the unpleasant 
side of Japan is known in Vladivostok, 
and I think the anti-Japanese feeling is 
quite strong, not only among Russians 
(in fact I do not know that side), but among 
other nationalities. Here is a great mission 
for Japanese Christians to show the better 
side of their country, and also for them to 
work for true fellowship with other nation- 
alities. More and more I see that only 
in Jesus Christ can we have real fellowship 
and union. Racial prejudice exists every- 
where. The way to eliminate it is not by 
having business men, intellectual people 
and government representatives of dif- 
ferent countries come together and shout 
“hurrah ” or “ banzai” and drink cham- 
pagne together; but a drink of cold water 
must be given by the Christian people to 
even the smallest in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

“Tf I talk only about the dark side of 
my country and the dark elements working 
in other countries, I become most pes- 





simistic. One day I could not help weeping 
in thinking over the sins and wickedness 
of people and especially my compatriots 
in other countries. But in reading once 
more the Sermon on the Mount and 
thinking of the social conditions which 
must have existed in the time of Jesus 
Christ; and remembering, in spite of that, 
the trust he had in human beings for their 
future development and the bringing in 
of the kingdom of God, my courage re- 
turned and with humility I bowed to Him 
who is the Father of all nationalities. In 
the Kingdom of God there are no for- 
eigners!”’ 


We are the children of the converts of 
foreign missionaries; and fairness means 
that I must do to others as men once did 
to me. — Malibie D. Babcock. 


How to Increase our Forces — A Prepared- 
ness Campaign 


At the annual meeting of the Atlantic 
District, held at Wilmington, Del., April 
22-23, 1919, one part of the program was a 
workers’ conference under the general 
topic of “ HOW,” at which time Mrs. 
William H. Baker, state recruiting officer 
for the District of Columbia, gave the 
following talk under the caption above: 


There is no question but that the world-wide 
campaign for righteousness was brought about 
as the paramount result of the world-war 
through which we have passed, and it is equally 
true, although some of us are scarcely realizing 
it, that these reconstruction days through 
which we are now living are the most epochal 
days this old world has ever seen. They are 
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days in which every hour should record, for each 
one of us, life at its best! For this reason, I am 
sure you will agree with me, it is our good 
fortune that it is just at this time that the 
Jubilee call has come to Baptist women for a 
definite, better service for our King than we 
have ever given Him heretofore. It brings us 
into the very thick of the world-wide campaign 
for world-wide righteousness. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE-—— THE RECRUITING 
OFFICER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


To turn to our own Recruiting campaign, I 
would call your attention to the first premise on 
the schedule we have here for our study. The 
Recruiting plan is familiar te all of you. You 
have heard the bugle call for action, “ Every 
woman in every church a member of the woman’s 
missionary society.” From the viewpoint of 
that gloriously ambitious slogan, is not my first 
premise right that the SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
OF THE ENTERPRISE IS THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE RECRUITING OFFICER? 
Of course the general term “ recruiting officer ” 
as used here includes the State and the As- 
sociational recruiting officers as well as the 
church captains and all of the blessed key women 
who are doing this valiant service. These are 
the women and girls who must be the leaders in 
the recruiting task, and no one will gainsay the 
term “ task ” when it is applied to reaching all 
the women and girls in our churches where some 
of them are as far apart as the poles in their 
views of life, their individual tastes, and their 
ambitions. There is only one way, — we women 
in the missionary circles, all of us, as well as the 
recruiting officers, must be 


WOMEN OF VISION 


What a breadth of vision the present hour 
demands! May God touch our eyes that we 
may see the world’s need as He sees it. We are 
workers together with Him. God is giving us 
the chance to help Him to reconstruct this 
weary, sinning world; but in order to help Him 
we must realize the perilous times upon which 
we have fallen. Frightful dangers confront 
the nations of the earth as never before, grim, 
gaunt dangers that far exceed the frightfulness 
of the recent war. 

Not so long ago I listened to one of the Y. M. 
C. A. war workers who had just returned from 
service in France. He was enthusiastically 
convinced that the war was ushering in a new 
day for the world, and in sweeping terms he 
outlined the possibilities of the new day. Sud- 
denly he stopped, and with an intensity of 
earnestness which I wish I could portray, he 
said, “The new day is dawning. There is no 
question but what God permitted the war that 
the suffering it entailed might usher in this new 
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day for the world. But as surely as there is a 
God in his Heaven the realization of the new 
day can only come as it dawns in the individual 
soul. If the new day becomes a reality the 
principles of Jesus Christ must become a reality 
in your daily life and in mine. The new day 
for the world is God in the individual soul.” 


NEW RECRUITS—— HOW TO SECURE THEM 


Every woman in our church and every 
woman we can influence must become an active 
worker for Jesus Christ. A new recruit for 
the army of Jesus our King. Army? Am 1 
using the right term for the missionary organ- 
izations of our women and girls? Yes! For 
whether we realize it or not, the church of Jesus: 
Christ is in the greatest fight of its history, and 
if its members are not soldiers of the cross who 
are as ready for conflict as they are ready for 
worship, they certainly need to make a new 
study of their marching orders— the great 
Commission. Is it not up to every woman of 
us here to take a new estimate of our woman’s 
missionary organizations? Let us ask ourselves 
the question in all sincerity—- What is our 
missionary society worth to our church and what 
ought it to be worth? Surely every woman and 
girl who comes into it should be the enlisted 
soldier of Jesus Christ. Were this the case 
there would be no question but that our mis- 
sionary societies would be in verity the right 
hand of the church. From this viewpoint 
how splendidly our slogan, “ Every woman a 
member of the missionary society,” fits into 
the campaign in which we are engaged. 


PERSONALITY — HAND~PICKED SELECTIONS 


I imagine some of you are saying, “ We could 
never do that in our church. We never could 
get all of the women to join our missionary 
society.” Now, lady dear, don’t you say that 
again until you have exhausted every resource 
of every present member in your missionary 
organization. These recruiting plans demand 
personality. It must be the individual woman 
after the individual woman if you are to succeed 
in this hand-picked campaign. You know the 
world-war taught us some striking lessons in 
the marvelous drives which it made for the Red 
Cross, Liberty Bonds, and so on. 

I want to tell you of a D. A. R. “ drive” of 
which I heard and which I think we might 
emulate in our missionary societies. ‘There is a 
flourishing town out West of some 50,000 
inhabitants where there was a small and lifeless 
D. A. R. chapter. One afternoon, four women 
in whose veins flowed the fighting blood of 
Revolutionary ancestors met in the home of 
one of their number to discuss what ought to 
be done about that lifeless chapter. The 





























woman at whose home they were meeting was 
one of the social lights of the little city, with 
money and position back of her, and the inborn 
spirit of an aggressive leader. Said she to the 
other three that afternoon, “The present D. 
A. R. chapter is impossible. There is no use 
trying to do anything with it, and I propose that 
we start a new chapter by a week’s drive for 
members.” 

“A drive for a new chapter?” gasped her 
startled auditors. ‘‘ What do you mean? ” 

“Yes, a D. A. R. drive; why not? We ail 
know what a drive means. It means right up 
and out personally for the individual you are 
after. Now my plan is this. Here are four 
of us this afternoon. We'll lay our plans and 
have a six-day drive next week and get up a 
chapter of 128 members.” Here she paused a 
moment as her auditors weakly gasped again. 

“ Why, it will be no trick at all,” she exclaimed. 
“ T’ve thought it all out. I’ll open my home on 
Monday and serve tea. Each one of us will 
come and bring one other woman, the most 
desirable and influential woman in our list of 
acquaintances. We will talk plans over and we 
will have it announced in the city papers, on 
Tuesday, that a drive is on for members for a 
new D. A. R. chapter and that guests will be 
invited to my house to discuss the plans each 
day of the week. On Wednesday there will be 
16 women at my tea, on Thursday 32, on Friday 
64 and on Saturday there will be 128, and that 
is as many as we want in the chapter. There 
will be no difficulty about this, because every 
woman will go out to get the other woman she 
wants to have in the chapter.” And the plan 
worked out exactly as this world-wise woman 
proposed that it should. When we go after 
the other woman personally we may be sure we 
will get her. Now why not have a membership 
drive for our missionary society? 


CHURCH ENTERPRISES — GROUP ACTIVITIES 


There are other ways of getting recruits in 
this campaign of ours. A missionary society 
in one of the Washington churches has organized 
its members into six groups, with a captain of 
recruits at the head of each group. Every 
woman in the society is a member of one of the 
groups, and they have divided the women and 
girls of the church among the groups. Each 
individual member of a group has selected the 
woman in the church who she can influence to 
join the missionary circle. 'They’ve an exchange 
bureau also, and when a group member finds she 
is mistaken and that she can’t influence the 
woman she thought she could, she exchanges 
with some other member who has encountered 
:a similar difficulty, and if persisted in the ex- 
change system always succeeds. Why not try 
ithe group plan? 
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THE BEST RECRUITER— THE CHURCH PASTOR 


Enlist your Pastor. Undoubtedly he can 
become the best recruiter in the church. Here 
are two or three ways in which he can give an 
impetus that no one else can equal. He can 
stimulate an interest which will be most potent 
throughout the church by having occasional, 
frequent occasional, missionary prayer-meetings. 
But remember! If he consents to the mission- 
ary prayer-meeting it entails upon your current 
event, or program committee, to be his right 
hand in preparing for that meeting and to see 
to it that it is the brightest, most interesting, 
and devotional prayer service of the church. 
In the same way the story-telling committee of’ 
the missionary society will select the woman 
in the church who is best at relating an anecdote 
and have her tell missionary stories from the 
platform of the Sunday school,—as often as 
the superintendent of the school approves. 
Your current event committee must see that 
a bulletin board is posted in the vestibule of the 
church every Sunday morning and that it bears 
some missionary news item of interest. But 
the place in which your Pastor can help most 
effectively is at the communion service, when 
welcoming in the new church members. As he 
gives the hand of fellowship to the incoming 
women and girls he invites them to join the 
missionary organizations. The alert captain 
of recruits has her key women in her train and 
at the close of the service they greet these new 
possible recruits. They welcome them and 
they second the Pastor’s invitation that they 
join the women’s, or the girls’ missionary 
circles. If it is necessary to do so, they make 
an engagement with the prospective member 
to call at her home and bring her to the next 
missionary meeting. ‘This method of procedure 
was seldom known to fail in landing the new 
member! 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


If you have read Miss Burr’s article in March 
Missions on the Extension Department, you do 
not need me to expand this topic. But I 
believe there is another missionary circle at 
Washington which has outstripped even Miss 
Burr’s schedule. This circle, in addition to 
going out after the shut-ins, the busy woman 
who can not come to the missionary meetings, 
the indifferent woman who forgets to come and 
the business women who cannot attend after- 
noon meetings with the Extension Material, 
has a live-wire committee which sends out to 
the absent members the most interesting letters 
about the meeting which you can imagine. 
The letters give a brief resume of the secretary’s 
report, an excerpt of the address of the morning, 
some item of news concerning the circle, and 
closes by telling the absentee that she was 
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missed, as well as expressing the hope that she 
can be at the next meeting. The letters are 
sent out with special prayer and have been 
fruitful in results. 


THE GREATNESS OF OUR CAMPAIGN 


My co-workers, there are two truths which 
we must burn into our very souls if we would 
lead our missionary organizations to their 
greatest usefulness, — we must feel the greatness 
of the missionary enterprise, and we must 
realize the world-need of the present hour. We 
are engaged in the greatest work God has to 
give, the commission He entrusted to His Only 
Son, — to save a lost world. The day is past 
and gone when a woman’s missionary society 
may meet once a month to go through a routine 
program and where every member thanks God 
when itis over. We are on the King’s business, 
and nothing else in life compares to the impor- 
tance of that business. Our missionary meet- 


ings should vibrate with that thought. 


THE INTERCESSOR 


Without prayer every other effort will fail, 
with prayer every effort will succeed. We have 
an unlimited power house in prayer; oh, do not 
be afraid to connect with it. If we will but 
wait on our God, if we will but bring our feeble 
plans to Him and with the faith of a little child 
let Him direct them, we shall see them develop 
as we had not dreamed. 

Do you remember that marvelous last letter 
which that splendid lad, Kenneth MacLeish, 
wrote his parents and in which he said, “ If I 
make the supreme sacrifice I shall be happy to 
give so much for the right and the high ideals 
for which we are fighting. So I have no fears, 
no regrets. I have only to thank God for such 
a wonderful opportunity to serve Him and the 
world ”? 

Oh, women of our Baptist Sisterhood, if our 
boys could die so magnificently as that, is it not 
for us to lift high the torch they have flung to 
us and give ourselves as never before to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ in verity King of your life 
and mine, — King in verity and truth of all this 
great world? 


HAHAHA ARRAN 
SUGGESTIVE WAYS OF WORKING 
BY MARTHA H. MAC LEISH 


HAA ARRAN AAA RAD AAAI IIE IE 


Our Monthly Chat 


This month of June, known to the world 
at large as the month of roses and wed- 
dings, has another significance with us, 
a specialty of the Baptist denomination. 
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It is the end of the first quarter of our year, 
and calls for the collection and payment 
by each church of one fourth of its appor- 
tionment. Do let us make a splendid 
record along this line, in this, the first year 
of Peace. We are all inspired by the new 
spirit of devotion. We all mean to do our 
part in the great work of world-recon- 
struction. Our aims are high, our ideals 
stimulating. Do you know there is 
just one way of realizing these ideals of 
ours? It is by the hard old path of 
“faithful performance of duty,” even 
though. it seems small, uninteresting and 
quite unromantic. Unless we meet each 
duty squarely and lay it low by the magic 
of “ performance,” we shall find our spirits 
drooping and our aims lowering. Which 
translated into the vernacular means — 
one fourth of your church’s apportionment 
paid in by June 20th. Will you do it, 
and you, and you? Let us first of all 
reconstruct our church business methods. 

Now that the calls upon women for Red 
Cross work are reducing, are you present- 
ing in its place the “ Crusade of Compas- 
sion for the Healing of the Nations”? 
There is a place in this crusade for every 
woman and girl. Our committee on 
Missionary Education have arranged for 
us a course on World Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion, with provision for three grades of 
classes, according to the time for study and 
other conditions of the women electing it. 

There is Grade A, for the women who 
can meet often for a limited time, to study 
the subject thoroughly. 

Grade B, for the women who belong to 
the missionary society of the church, and 
will follow there the programs suggested 
for the Foreign Mission study book. 

Grade C, for the women who, because 
of constant employment during the day, 
either in business or at home in the care of 
children, cannot meet with either of the 
above groups. For them a delightful 
plan is arranged whereby book and note- 
book are passed from one to another, each 
reading the book, and entering her com- 
ments in the note-book, chapter by chap- 
ter. When all have finished they meet 
with their leader at the home of one of 
their members, and discuss what should 
be done about the conditions of which they 
have read. 
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A most interesting circular, containing 
full directions, list of helps, etc., has been 
prepared by the committee, who consist of 
Mrs. H. W. Peabody, Mrs. W. H. Farmer 
and Mrs. C. W. Peterson. This may be 
had by writing to the Boston Headquarters 
of our Society, Ford Building, or the Chi- 
cago Headquarters, 1433 Stevens Building, 
or your District Headquarters. Send 
for it, and also for the programs, and 
** How to Use,” and enter upon this modern 
Crusade for the Healing of the Nations. 


In connection with the Study Books, 
you will find much in our new literature 
that is helpful. Two leaflets bearing directly 
on the book have just been issued. They 
are “Our Medical Work in South India,” 
price 5 cents, and ‘‘ Our Medical Work in 
the Orient,” price 10 cents. Both are fully 
illustrated and delightfully written. They 
give just the information needed to inform 
us as to what we Baptist women are doing 
for our sick and suffering sisters in the 
Orient. 


In this connection, send for two leaflets 
which show how the eyes of those men of 
India who went to France to help in the 
war were opened, and how they are going 
to demand for their country and their 
women the good things which they saw in 
Europe. “ Paltan Singh, the Wounded 
Soldier,” is free. ‘Since India Went 
Over the Top” costs five cents. If you 
know of any one who needs to be convinced 
of the value of a‘life devoted to work on 
the Foreign Mission Field, send for “Anna 
C. Frederickson: An Appreciation.” If 
you wish to give any one a bird’s-eye view 
of the work of our Society, send for “ Why 
the Woman’s Foreign Society?” Lastly, if 
you wish to know something of the caliber of 
the women and girls of the Orient to whom 
we are stretching out sisterly hands, send for 
“The Story of Mandamah,” “ Ah-Ti, the 
Girl who Dared ”; and for a snap-shot of 
one of the most remarkable women of the 
world, East or West, get “ Asa Hirooka.” 
Each of these three stories costs 2 cents. 
Our earnest efforts of the last few years 
to secure information and material from 
which interesting leaflets could be written 
is now bringing results. Watch the 
Publication Department grow and read 
its output. 
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(The poem below, by our representative in 
the Woman’s Union Christian College in 
Madras, is searching and inspiring.) 


‘** Lord, is it I?” 
BY OLIVE M. SARBER, M.A. 


SAVIOUR, we feel that Thy Spirit is near; 
Burning with truth are the words that we hea; 
Yet, in the faces around us, we see 

No deep conviction, no turning to Thee. 

How can it be that the souls Thou has loved 
Even to death should thus listen unmoved? 
Does some one’s life his profession belie? 

Is there some stumbling-block? — Lord, is it I? 


Is there some sin in my life, day by day, 
Keeping my brother from finding the Way? 
Does my example, far stronger than word, 
Deaden the ring of the truth he has heard? 
Is some one doubting and halting because 
I have been carelessly trampling Thy laws? 
Here while the hours of mercy slip by 

Is some one blocking the way? — Is it I? 


Hast Thou not told us the harvest is white? 

Lo, we are here for the reaping to-night! 

Yet those we covet for Thee hesitate, 

What if they linger without till too late? 

What if to-morrow the cares of the day 

Grip them more tightly and turn them away? 
ho is to answer if precious souls die? 

Who is the murderer? — Lord, is it I? 


Is my love cold, and my faith — is it weak? 

Am I neglecting my brother to seek? 

Has my time so with distractions been fraught 
That Thou hast found little room in my thought? 
Have others vainly attempted to trace 

Aught of Thy joy and Thy peace in my face? 
Does some one daily his Saviour deny, 

By his indifference? — Lord, is it I? 


Open before Thee my inmost thoughts lie; 
O search me thoroughly! Lord, is it 

Have my petitions become insincere; 

Do I hold this world’s enjoyments too dear? 
Is it of trifling importance to me 

Whether my life bears true witness to Thee? 
Saviour, cut deep, to myself let me die, 
Chasten me, cleanse me, Lord, if it is I. 


Madras, South India 
ih 


Gifts Received at Hasseltine House, from 
November 1918, to March 24th, 1919 


1 wood basket, from Mrs. Failing, Portland, Oregon, 

$10 for table linen, from the Woman’s Society of 
Pennsylvania (Atlantic District). 

0, from Woman’s Union of Greenwood Avenue 

Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

1 patchwork bed puff, from the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of Winthrop Street Baptist Church, Taunton, 

ass. 

11% dozen silver teaspoons, from Cornelia Bonnell’s 
mother —a gift that revives many precious memories. 

$5.00, from The Earnest Workers’ Club, Philips- 
burg, Pa. : 

2 quilts, from Baptist Church in Roslindale (The 
Woman’s Society). 

1 guilt, from the Inasmuch Circle King’s Daughters, 
Taunton, Mass. 

$24.72, from the New York District, for sheets and 
pillow-cases. 

$10.80, from Mrs. Walworth, Newton Centre, to 
purchase curtains. 

$2.00, from Women of Emmanuel Church, Albany, 
Niy¥ 


Four rag rugs, from the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of First Baptist Church, Auburn, N. Y. 

These contributions have all been most welcome, and 
greatly appreciated. 


Cora M. HENDERSON. 
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A FEW OF THE THINGS WE DID LAST 
YEAR 


We closed our books March 31 with 4007 
chapters. 

Sixteen Chapters qualified for the Read- 
ing Contest Award. Three of these six- 
teen Chapters qualified for the second year, 
and received Pléckhorst’s ‘Good Shep- 
herd.” ‘Those for the first time received 
Hofmann’s “ Head of Christ.” 

The following is a list of the Chapters 
receiving the pictures, those which are 
starred being the second-year Chapters. 

1784 — Fulton, N. Y. 

*887 — Minneapolis, Minn. 

40 — Philadelphia, Pa. 

*1442 — Pottstown, Pa. 

214 — Chicago, IIl. 
*35 — Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1910 — Harrisburg, Pa. 

Williamsport, Pa. 
aklyn, 
744 — Tekamah, Neb. 
289 — Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alexandria, Ohio. 
Providence, R. I. 
Wallingford, Vt. 

1823 — Pheenix, Ariz. 

2212 — San Francisco, Cal. 

Six of the ten districts sent an essay to 
compete for the National Award, and they 
were perfectly great! The subject was 
“Christianity and the Women Workers 
of the World,” and the length 2,000 words. 
The six districts ‘sending an essay were 
Atlantic, New York, East Central, West 
Central, North Western, and Rocky Moun- 
tain. At the time of this writing the 
Guild Commission has not yet decided 
upon the Winner, but she will be a lucky 
girl, for she will be sent, with all expenses 
paid, to the Summer School of Missions 
nearest her home. 


* * * 


Two districts, Northwestern and West 
Central, exceeded their goal in the number 
of Chapters enrolled, and the following 
fourteen states: New Jersey, Illinois, 
Michigan, Idaho, Washington, W. Vir- 
ginia, New Hampshire, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Kansas, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, Arizona. 


For the first time since the Guild was 
organized we have a Secretary-Director 
in nine of the'ten districts, and in the 
tenth we have a Foreign Secretary and 
Home Director. Our states are all well 
officered except three, which is cause for 
rejoicing. 

* * 

Two District Secretaries and three State 
leaders have been promoted to positions 
of greater responsibility, which proves 
the right of the Guild to function as a 
Training Camp for Leaders. It was hard 
to give up these efficient leaders, but most 
gratifying that others were ready to take 
their places. 

* # x 

The San Francisco girls had a lovely 
Banquet for Miss Helen Hunt just before 
she sailed for Burma. There were about 
200 present, and it must have been a great 
inspiration to them to see such a girl as 
Helen Hunt so radiantly happy. She 
said to the Board, ‘Send me to a hard 
place.” There’s a wonderful challenge 
to the heroic in this Higher Patriotism, 


isn’t there? 
* * * 


This cheering message 
Decatur, IIl.: 

“* T am the advisor for the W. W. G. girls 
at Decatur and am writing to ask you to 
see that we receive our mite boxes or 
‘thank you’ boxes, as we call them, for 
the coming year. 

There are only twenty girls, and this 
year we said we would be responsible for 
five days for our missionaries, but when our 
boxes were opened in February we found 
we had $80.00. Wasn’t that glorious? 
Last year we had so much to be thankful 
for. We are so glad to be able to keep the 
girls one week.” 


comes from 


Some of the Things Planned for This Year 


The following is the outline of Miss 
Applegarth’s Programs for this year, based 








on the two Study Books, “ A Crusade of 
Compassion” (Medical Missions) and 
“Christian Americanization.” 


“FIRST AID TO THE INJURED” 


10 World Wits Guild Programs for Girls on 
the tas 1098 text-books 


5 PROGRAMS ON “CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION” 
CALLED: 


I. Invade (Chapters I and II on Immigrants). 

II. Stockade (Chapter III on the Language Question). 
III. Blockade (Chapter IV on Arrested Assimilation). 
IV. Promenade (Chapter V on Paths of Progress). 

V. Brigade (Chapter VI on Agencies at Work). 


5 PROGRAMS ON “* A CRUSADE OF COMPASSION ” 


VI. Crusade (Chapter I on Medical Missions). 
VII. Barricade (Chapter II on Hindu Zenanas). 
VIII. Escapade (Chapter III on China). 
IX. Parade (Chapter IV on Korea, Siam, Philippines). 
X. Serenade (Chapters V and VI. A Song in the 
Night of Darkest Africa). 


Also a Banquet Event: A Masquerade and Hints for 
a W.W.G. Conference in YOUR town! 


READING CONTEST 


A new list of books with a few of the 
favorites held over from last year for the 
benefit of new chapters is now printed and 
ready. Send to me or to Headquarters 
in Chicago for it. The same conditons 
as last year prevail . 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


This Short Story is to take the place of 
the Essay Contest but the conditions are 
not yet definitely settled. However, they 
will be when you read these lines, so send 
for details. The programs will also be 
printed. 

NEW GIFT BOXES 


For those who prefer boxes to the en- 
velopes we have used the past two years, 
there is ready in Chicago and Boston a 
supply of lovely new W. W. G. gift boxes. 
Please be sure to send sufficient postage 
to cover parcel-post charges. 

Aren’t these wonderful plans for this 
year? May the dear Lord help each 
Worth While Girl to “ make the most of 
the best that is in you.” 


Inspiring Field Findings 


By word and deed, in letter and songs, 
the Guild plan grows and grows, and the 
missionary spirit deepens in the heart of 
girls. 
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The Chapter at Valley City, N. Dakota, 
while not large in numbers, is alive to every 
opportunity to advance the Kingdom. 
At Xmas time they carried Xmas cheer 
into the home of a widowed mother and 
her four children. The W. W. G.’s called 
at the home, set up a Xmas tree, trimmings 
and all, loaded it with needed gifts, candy 
and nuts, then slipped away to let the 
family enjoy their first Xmas tree. Yes, 
it was the first tree they had ever had and 
the oldest girl was fourteen years old. A 
warm blanket was given the mother, and 
it was the best present they could have 
chosen, she said. Each received two gifts, 
and to the oldest girl was given a beautiful 
Bible. One of the W. W. G.’s said, “To 
us it was a cup of cold water in the name 
of His disciples; to them it was a message 
of good-will and good cheer.” May this 
splendid Chapter continue to seek out the 
places of need, and in Christ’s name an- 
swer. 

Almond, Wis. (a small country town), 
has a Chapter worthy of note. Two years 
ago the Chapter was organized with four 
members. This past year they have had 
thirty active members, have studied and 
read, given $80.00 to the church apportion- 
ment and sent off a substantial “ Victory ” 


gift. The pastor said, “ That Guild Chap- 
ter is the livest organization in the 
church.” 


This next comes by letter from a high- 
school girl, and I want to share it with all 
of you girls, for if Christ is the central 
figure of our Guild work, and the close 
companion in our daily life, this should be 
the experience of many of us. “I feel 
as though I must give my life for definite 
service, because each day He becomes 
dearer to me, and without Him I could 
not do anything. A verse of a hymn has 
been with me so much, and it’s what I 
want to give: — 


*¢ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a gift far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my l/ife, my soul, my all.” 


Hn Comes re ee 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 


Boys and girls, immediately after the 
Fourth of July, will you plan to make a 
few nice Christmas presents? ‘There are 
two reasons why I wish you would make 
them early. One is because you do not 
know just how long it will take, and if 
you leave it until late in the summer, you 
may have to hurry so much at the end, 
that you might not do nice work. And 
the other reason is that you may decide 
to send them to China, or the Philippine 
Islands, or Alaska, and they will have to 
start in September to reach their destina- 
tion by Christmas Day. 

You will read in ‘‘ Mook,” the Foreign 
Mission Study Book for next year, about 
the fun this cute little Chinese boy had 
the first time he saw a Christmas Tree 
and had a Christmas present. I think 
we should love to give some boys and 
girls like Mook and Plum Blossom just as 
nice a Christmas-box as we can possibly 
get together. 

I am going to tell you a few things you 
can make, and you will have to work to 
find out what I mean. The words in 


italics are written in anagram, that is, the 
letters are mixed up, but when properly 
arranged will make one word. For in- 
stance, “‘ Smartchis ” means “ Christmas.” 
Things for a Smartchis-box: 
1. Take a colored itrucpie out of a 
magazine, paste it on a dorab and then 


cut it in ceepis with a jig-saw. What will 
it make? 

2. With colored dearth, meh some twelve- 
inch squares of nottoc for schifkreendah. 

3. Glue a apd of rappe on the vorce 
of a gract box, which you have decorated 
with paints or pyroging. 

4. Make some prape solld. 

5. Serds some small lolds. 

6. Kils or minde about 12 x 15 in. make 
useful gabs and are most acceptable. 

In fact, just the kind of things you like 
yourself. Make things small enough to 
be sent by Parcel-post. At your June 
meeting, decide where you will send the 
box. 


Sintlair Orphanage at Balasore, India 


June is the month for our Jewel Band 
Rallies, and Mrs. Collett, who was a 
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Missionary at Balasore, where the Orphan- 
age is, to which the gifts from some of the 
Jewel Bands go, has written the following 
interesting account of those “ Little Brown 
Babies.” 

Dear Jewels,— Do you know that the 
people of India protect every kind of 
animal and even support hospitals and 
grounds for the care of the lame, sick or 
old cattle? And do you know that these 
same people are utterly unconcerned 
when some mother leaves her baby girl 
to her fate beside a hedge or tank? 

I cannot tell you how many of the girls 
of our Balasore Orphanage have been 
rescued by some passing Christian and 
brought to the superintendent to be taken 
into the big family, taught and trained 
for a useful life. Of course the first step 
is a bath, hair cut and clean clothes. The 
result often astonishes even those who are 
accustomed to seeing great transformations. 

Every little girl is given into the care of 
one of the older girls, whom she calls 
“deedee” or big sister. This big sister 
gives the daily bath, oils and combs the 
little one, makes her dresses, and as she 
grows older helps with her lessons. If she 
is careless about the bath and itch results, 
she it is who must scrub the sores ‘until 
they bleed and apply the remedy. Usually 
by the time the cure is completed, deedee 
is so remorseful that she is careful to see 
that the charge is kept clean. ‘This sys- 
tem of helping relieves the superintendent 
and her assistants and gives the girl the 
training that comes naturally to the village 
girls. 

For convenience the girls are divided 
into groups that take turns in doing the 
work, such as cooking, carrying water, 
washing, and cleaning the houses. They 
are kept pretty busy from the time the 
rising bell rings until the matron locks 
the doors at night, and if you could see 
them I am sure that you would agree with 
me that they are a very happy and well 
cared for lot of girls. Some are stupid 
some lazy, and disobedient, and the work 
of moulding and training is sometimes very 
discouraging, but from among these girls 
have come many excellent teachers, nurses, 
wives and mothers, and you who are help- 
ing to give these brown sisters their chance 
would feel amply repaid if you could look 
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into their faces and hear their grateful 
*“Nomaskara.” You would say, “ It costs 
a little but it certainly pays.” 

Dora J. CoLett. 


An Idea 
The Jewel Band Rally of the Linden 


Ave. Church of Dayton was a great success, 
so the suggestion is passed on to others. 

The Women’s Bible Class sent invita- 
tions to mothers and babies to a picnic 
dinner, given in their honor at the church 
at 11.30 o’clock, August 29, 1918. 

Crusader Company No. 9 was there 
to help entertain the babies. ‘The beauti- 
ful fellowship at the dinner will never be 
forgotten. After the dinner, the guests 
were invited to the reception room, where 
Miss Froeda Koeker told them of her work 
among the women and children of New 
York City. The gift boxes were opened, 
and the new ones with the letter to the 
Jewels from Ponce, Porto Rico were given 
out. At 2.30 o’clock they were ready to 
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return home, having had a happy time, 
without excitement, and in time for the 
usual afternoon nap. E. L. THompson. 


A Model Crusader 


When the Victory Campaign was at its 
height last April, one Leader pledged 
$10.00 for her Company to raise, when the 
pledges were being taken at the prayer- 
meeting service. At the meeting of the 
Company the following week, one girl 
reported having earned seventy-five cents 
for it, as she heard the pledge made and 
thought everybody “should pitch in” 
to get it before April 30th. I give three 


cheers and my best efforts to such Baptists. 

Through an error, the title of the Junior 
Home Mission Study Book was given in 
the last issue of Missions as “ Together.” 
The correct title is, “‘ Called to the Colors.” 


any dd 





KINDERGARTEN GRADUATES IN KAK CHIEH, JUNE, 1918 


A STORY FOR THE CRUSADERS 
KINDERGARTEN GRADUATION IN KAK CHIEH 


—SDZAY DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS: 

I believe you would like to 

hear about the graduation 

FY \| of these boys and girls from 
RNAP} the kindergarten in Kak 
Chieh, Swatow, China. Of course all 
their mothers were there, and all the 
fathers who could get away from their 


work, some of the grandmas, and many 
friends. ‘The kindergarten room was 
crowded, and there was not even standing 
room for those who came late. These 
had to stand outside, and look through 
the doors and windows. 

The program was very interesting, only 
I wish you could hear the real thing, 
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instead of my telling about it. First they 
sang the ‘‘ Good-Morning Song.” They 
sang it in Chinese, of course, though the 
music was the same as you sing in America. 
Then a dear Chinese woman prayed for 
God’s blessing on the graduates, and on 
all the other children. . 

For such small children, the graduates 
being only six years old, it seemed to me 
they knew a great many things which are 
hard to learn. Two children each told 
a Bible story. One told the story of the 
boy Samuel helping in the church. The 
other told about the little boy who gave 
the five loaves and two fishes to Jesus. 

Chinese words are very hard to read and 
write. These little folks did not make 
one mistake when words printed on small 
cards were held up in frontofthem. Then 
they had to write them on the blackboard, 
but the children did it so well that some 
of the grown-ups were ashamed of them- 
selves. 

The very hardest thing of all for them 
was to speak and sing in English. You 
know the song “ Praise Him, Praise Him, 
All Ye Little Children.” They had to 
sing two verses of that in English, and 
when the music started, the children just 
naturally started singing in Chinese. 
Everybody laughed, and they had to start 
over, and sing it in English. 

One of the prettiest things they did was 
a rhythm or motion exercise made up by 
their teacher, Sok Kien Che. The music 
was fast or slow, or loud or soft, to suit the 
children’s motions. They bowed, and 
clapped, and pretended they were pulling 
a rope, and that they were blowing a 
trumpet, and that they were beating drums, 
and that they were flying like birds. To 
see them all doing the same thing was a 
very pretty sight. 

The children acted out two little plays. 
The first one was the story of George 
Washington and the cherry tree. About 
a dozen boys and girls stood around the 
room with both arms up, pretending they 
were trees. George Washington’s father 
walked through the garden, and told the 
gardener to cut down some of the dead 
branches. So the boy who was the 


gardener took a stick which he pretended 
was a hatchet, and lightly hit a few of the 
children on the arm. Each would then 
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let his arm fall, and that branch was sup- 
posed to be cut off. Then little George 
came along, and said he would cut down 
a few branches also. He chopped down 
a whole tree. He did that by lightly 
tapping a boy’s feet with his stick, when 
that boy fell over onto the floor. Then 
of course, George’s father came, and asked 
in a stern voice, “‘ Who chopped down this 
cherry tree?”? And George said, “ It was 
I, father. I cannot tell a lie.” Then 
George’s father said, ‘‘ You have told the 
truth, and I will not punish you.” 

The other story the children acted out 
was about a little boy who would not keep 
himself clean. None of the animals but 
the pig would let him live with them. The 
pig wanted to have the little boy live with 
him, and called him his brother. The 
little boy did not like that at all. Just 
then the good fairy came, and told him 
if he would be clean and tidy, he would 
not have to live with the pig, but could 
go back to his home. Of course the good 
fairy, the pig, and all the other animals 
were little boys and girls, who just pre- 
tended they were those other things. 

After this it was time for the diplomas 
to be given to the graduates. The eleven 
graduates marched in a very straight line 
in front of Miss Traver, the missionary 
who has charge of this kindergarten. 
She called each child by name, and gave 
each a diploma printed in both English 
and Chinese, and tied with a pretty red 
ribbon. The children bowed three times 
to their teachers, and three times to the 
audience. Then a Chinese minister prayed 
a long and beautiful prayer, the children 
sang a Good-bye Song, and the meeting 
was over... 

Of course then we had to look at the 
pretty things the children had made. 
There were drawing-books, and things 
made of cut and folded paper. There 
were also little rag rugs, and children’s 
bibs, and aprons, which were for sale. 

Did you know that there are thousands 
of children in China who have no school 
to go to, and no one to tell them about 
Jesus? We must all pray that there may 
be more missionaries, and more money, 
so that all the children everywhere may 
learn about Jesus. Lovingly your friend, 

MarcuERITE EVERHAM. 
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JULY PROGRAM: TOURING IN MISSION FIELDS 


A thoroughly inspiring meeting may be made by using the ‘different field sketches found in 
this issue of Missions. These are unusually bright, and can be adapted in length to suit the program 
committee. Assign one of these sketches to each of at least six persons, allowing five minutes to 
each one, including the visit to the Lumber Jacks, and “ The Challenge of the New Day.” Much 
interest can be added to the meeting by mounting the pictures, especially those fine ones in the article 
by Mr. Stait, pinning them up so that after the meeting they can be inspected by those present. 
This is a good plan to follow so that the pictorial message of Missions will find its way into the best 











possible use. 


If you have no Program Committee one of the first things to be done, to insure the right kind of 


missionary meetings, is to secure such a committee of live wires. 


Have one member who will agree 


to select a dozen or more items from the magazine, fresh items from the Home and Foreign Fields. 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. What districts exceeded their goal in the 
number of W. W. G. chapters enrolled? 

2. What is the present membership of our 
churches in the South China Mission, and what 
has been the gain in the last two years? 


3. What did the white Hindu pony decide to 
do in the middle of the river? 

4. What volume is described as ‘‘ A Tonic 
for Your Faith ”? 


5. Who did Missionary Jones meet in Paris 
and where did the meeting take place? 

6. How many graduates got diplomas at Kak 
Chieh? . 

7. For what did the Chinese coolie in France 
give 150 francs? 

8. Where are there no foreigners, according to 
Miss Michi Kawai? 

9. What is the estimated total number of 
deaths in India from influenza? 

10. How long will $10 keep a village school 
open on a foreign field? 


11. How many stars were there on the service 
flag of the Ongola town and mission churches? 

12. What Christian community of 10,000 
faced with starvation looks to our missionaries 
for help? 

13. What mission is named with eight less 
American workers than ten years ago? 

14. What is the purpose of “ A Daughter’s 
Day Program ”’? 

15. What is the quoted deep sea sounding 
** For World Reconstruction ”? 

16. What do we expect foreign-speaking 
pastors to help us create in America? 

17. What two organizations does our de- 
nomination owe to Dr. Morehouse? 

18. How many non-Christian Karens of the 
2nd and 70th Burma Rifles were converted and 
baptized by Maung Yin? 

19. What did Miss Crawford do as a memorial 
to her father and mother? 

20. What is said to be the next step for our 
denomination? 
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WISH you could see me at this very minute! Mine eyes are brimful of tears, my 
heart goes pittypat’a little faster than usual and my cup runneth over. Surely goodness 
and mercy — 

But why? Why? Why all this emotion? 

Listen and I will tell you: Twenty-six years ago my dear father died without having 
one oft-repeated prayer answered, that his only son might enter the ministry. A year 
later, as Aunt Lizzy Aiken offered the dedicatory prayer at my graduation, it seemed as 
if the heavens were opened and I heard two voices saying: ‘* This is my beloved daugh- 
ter in whom I am well pleased;’’ for surely father understood then that his prayers were 
answered, only God had quietly called his daughter instead of his son! 

My mother was a gentle little woman with a brilliant mind. She had been brought 
up an Episcopalian, surrounded by luxuries and educated entirely by masters. Father 
was her equal, but his proud Presbyterian father turned him adrift when he identified 
himself with the “despised Baptists.”” There were four children of us, and it seemed 
as if we seldom got anything new but books, always by the best authors. Our clothes 
were so good that they never wore out but were made over and over and over again, 
passing down the line until they came to me for the finishing touches. 

Mother always had two dresses: a black cashmere for Sundays and a gray poplin 
for afternoons. She never held me in her lap when she had her ‘‘ Sunday dress’ on, 
but when she was in gray I could climb up and feel at home any time. She looked so. 
pretty and dainty in black with her real lace collars, but I think of her most in the soft 
gray. 

Why am I giving you all this personal history? 

Listen again and I will whisper the secret. 

For many years I have dreamed of putting up a simple memorial to my beloved 
parents. At first it was to have been of stone, but when I had the money ready I found 
that my heart’s desire had completely changed. Instead of a stone I wanted a living 
memorial. So I sent the money to the society ‘‘ whose I am and whom I serve’’ (in a 
secondary sense), praying secretly that it would be made to live. And must it be used 
to commemorate war when peace has so lately been declared? Do I want to equip a 
miniature battlefield where souls will grapple in deadly conflict? Yes! A thousand 
times yes! For every soul that enters that Holy of Holies will come out more than 
conqueror and proclaim to the world the secret of peace that passeth all understanding. 
Let the memorial then be a sweet-faced mother in gray and a father without gold who 
together suffered the loss of all things that they might win Christ. 


And let the key carry upon it the one word ‘‘ Peace.” 
Isabel Crawford. 


After twenty-five years of sacrificial service on Indian fields Miss Crawford sent a LIBERTY BOND to the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. Members of the national board conceived the idea of using 
this beautiful expression of her life of devotion and unique helpfulness to furnish the prayer room of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School. It was in response to this suggestion that the above approval was received. 
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THE RECEPTION HALL 


TODAY AND TOMORROW service just now! At the Baptist Mis- 
Today, the golden day of opportunity! sionary Training School what can we offer 


How we do envy those who have their in answer to the many beseeching cries for 
young lives to throw into the world’s workers? 
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This month twenty-two young women 
will be graduated from the school, of whom 
fourteen have already appointments and 
will enter upon their work in September. 
That we have not a greater number is our 
regret. But what can we do for tomorrow? 

Mrs. Pinkham comes back to the school 
as its president and is entering into this 
new work with the zeal and enthusiasm 
essential for effective leadership. She 
has many plans and high hopes for the 
school which will be realized if the proper 
cooperation and support are given her. 
We ask you to send your daughters that 
they may be trained by one who is herself 
a worthy example of educated, consecrated, 
Christian womanhood. 

To meet the needs of Christian Ameri- 
canization plans, courses especially bearing 
on these problems have been started and 

‘will be emphasized next year. To these 
special courses women are welcome who 
cannot take the regular course. 

One of the visions of tomorrow which we 
hope will be realized in part, at least, this 
year is a Christian community center at 
the school, having a practice school for 
the students and at the same time reaching 
out in loving ministry to a needy neigh- 
borhood. We have a small kindergarten 
as a beginning, and we hope the day is not 
far distant when work for mothers, a day 
nursery, girls’ and boys’ clubs and a play- 
ground will be added. To do this, money 
is needed. Will you, who have no daugh- 
ters to send, give your gold and silver for 
this work? A vacant lot adjoins our 
property which would furnish ample room 
for all necessary activities and give space 
for the chapel which we hope some memo- 
rial gift will make possible. 

Who will purchase this land? 

A vision, some one says. Yes, but 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” And visions become realities 
when consecrated gift and effort join hands 
with prayer. E.xa F. Gooscins, 

Chairman of Training School Committee. 
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A Daughter’s Day Program 
A VISIT TO THE HOUSE WHERE DREAMS COME TRUE 


Purpose: To tell our Baptist women and girls 
a bit about B. M. T. S.: Its origin; home life; 
training for service. 

Plan: A group of women and girls supposedly 
visiting the training school: group, consisting 
of mother and daughter and an _ interested 
woman friend. They are shown through the 
training school and given information. They 
are greeted by leader and given seats in front of 
audience. 

Interested woman friend requests: “ Before 
we start out on our trip through the building, 
tell us whence came the House Where Dreams 
Come True.” 

(Let some one reply by a short review of the 
folder “‘ The Story of It.” After this story has 
been told let one act as a guide who takes the 
group of visitors through the building, describing 
different rooms: 

Domestic Science Room (Mother expresses 

approval) 

Kindergarten (Interested friend makes ap- 

proving remarks) 

Kitchenettes (Girl grows enthusiastic) 

Prayer Room 

Here introduce a devotional service: 

Solo: This is My Prayer. 

Miss Crawford’s letter read. 

Scripture Reading and Prayer. 

Audience sing: “ Prayer is the Soul’s Sin- 
cere Desire.” 

The Student Parlor (Guests decide to rest 

here). | 


The student’s parlor should be the last room 
visited. ‘Then, seated in easy chairs, the visiting 
party should be entertained by a group of 
training-school girls whom they find around the 
piano singing: (Tune: “ Sunlight, Sunlight in 
My Soul Today ”’). 


‘** There is a school beside the lake, 
It lives not there in vain, 
B. M. T. S., the school we love, 
And this is our refrain: 


B. M. T. S. ever is our cry, 
B. M. T. S. never let it die. 
Here in old Chicago, 

B. M. T. S. our home 
We will ever love it 

Tho’ afar we roam.” 


The rest of the program should be very infor- 
mal. The girls representing the training-school 
students should present various phases of school 
impressions, class work, field training, and home 
life which may be culled from training-school 
folders, the training school in Missions, the 
school annual, “‘ The Beacon,”’ and the training- 
school catalog. From Ocean to Ocean contains 
interesting glimpses of dreams of service which 
have come true in the lives of B. M. T. S. grad- 
uates. 

The literature mentioned may be secured by 
writing to the Literature Department, 2969 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A MESSAGE 


_With the opening of the doors of schools 
and colleges thousands of young women 
step out to enter into life. Shall it be for 
service or for self? Some one has truly 
said: “To make the most of myself that 
I may be the most to every other one, that 
is life.” ; 

Every life that accomplishes its best 
must have a great outstanding purpose so 
pure, so keen, so true, that like the North 
Star its guidance never wavers, nor falsely 
guides. 

Purposeless lives are like the derelicts 


MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM 


that menace navigation, floating hither 
and thither at the mercy of the wind and 
tide — purposeless hulks that sail from 
no port; have no port in view; no captain 
walks their bridges and no crews man their 
decks; their cargoes, the waters o1 the 
ocean that soon will drag them to their 
final resting-place, fathoms deep below the 
path of navigation. 

The impulse of a great purpose will 
gather together all the great forces of our 
natures for the construction of a life that 
in its unity, strength and beauty will 
resemble the swift and beautiful ocean 
grayhound as it steadily forces its way from 
port to port. 

There is no life but may have a purpose. 
Know your capabilities. ‘To each one God 
has given a talent peculiar to the individual, 
and which used will help shape the definite 
purpose in life. Do not be ashamed of 
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your talent; use it well and it will prove a 
stepping-stone to greater avenues of self- 
realization and power, for, “ If a man can 
write a better book, preach a better ser- 
mon, or make a better mousetrap than his 
neighbor, though he build his house in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” 

One of the most practical, as well as 
spiritual, truths, is that spoken by our 
Lord when He said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 
If we lose ourselves in the great purpose of 
life we find ourselves in a much larger way, 
by conquering hard things, rising above 
difficulties, till at last we find ourselves 
masters of situations otherwise lost and 
beyond our control. For if we save our 
lives through idleness, indifference and the 
lack of a great forceful, spiritual purpose, 
then are they lost, and no moral or spiritual 
strength flows into the stream of humanity, 
to mingle with its bitter waters and make 
them sweet. 

There can be no higher purpose than 
that of Christ, who said, ‘‘ My work is to 
do the will of Him that sent me.” In this 
world, just now so full of sorrow, heart- 
sickness, shame, unrest, ignorance and 
vice, to bear the smallest part, animated 
by the same purpose as burned in the heart 
of the Master, is to share with Him the 
responsibility and the ultimate fulfilment 
of God’s purpose for the world and for 
mankind, His children. 

Our President, Woodrow Wilson, said 
during the last Red Cross drive, “I 
summon you to comradeship in the Red 
Cross,” and cheerfully, eagerly, and loyally 
we shared with him in carrying out his 
purpose for the Allied Cause, and the de- 
feat of the powers of unrighteousness. 

Shall we let the summons of Almighty 
God fall unheeded upon our ears? Nation- 
wide the challenge comes to the young 
womanhood of our land to enter the ranks 
of the Home Guard of the Christian 
Church and train for service here at home, 
and for the Overseas service of the General 
of our great salvation. 

Register. Train for active service with 
the high purpose of a life dedicated to the 
conquering of the world for Christ in this 
our own twentieth century. 

Ciara D. PINKHAM. 
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At the annual meeting of the Women’s Baptist Home 
Mission Society at Indianapolis, last May, there was 
presented for the consideration of its members the 
following 
PLAN FOR A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES 


1. That a special course of training be inaugurated 
at once at the headquarters of the Society, under the 
direction of your Board, embracing not less than three 
months, nor more than six, of which all. who enter the 
service of the society as missionaries shall be required 
to avail themselves. 

2. That in connection with the Biblical, medical 
and domestic instruction received, they shall do a 
stipulated amount of missionary work of the same 
character as that they expect to do on the fields, thus 
testing their adaptation to and love for such a lowly 
service. 

3. That this course of study shall, as far as possible, 
be made self-suppoiting, and wherein it is not so, shall 
be sustained by special contributions, and not from the 
cea treasury of the Society. — Tidings of August, 

a3 


MESSAGES FROM GRADUATES 
CLASS OF 1881 


Mine was not the privilege of “ years 
spent in the.training school.” The first 
class was largely composed of those who 
had been two or more years on the mission 
fields; but we had one advantage: our 
interested instructors kindly spent hours 
with us, asking of conditions and needs 
we had found in the homes, community 
and churches. Then they taught us to 
use the Bible and other means to overcome 
evil, to build lives of character and useful- 
ness. 

In Old Testament History, Dr. 
Lawrence taught us the practical lessons, 
and that for all truth we would find most 
forceful illustrations in the Old Testament. 
Lessons in ‘‘ Church Polity ” enabled us 
to help the pastor who had little oppor- 
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tunity. Sunday-school teachers’ meetings 
conducted by B. F. Jacobs were great. 
Dr. Lorimer encouraged us to tell what we 
needed and to ask him questions; his 
advice was valuable. The fatherly talks 
given us by Dr. Byford on health among 
women and children are even today help- 
ing homes I visit. 

Most missionaries work among children 
and, like Paul, often minister to un- 
developed people and those with limited 
knowledge of our language, “‘ such as have 
need of milk and not of strong meat.” 
With these I have daily been thankful for 
the thorough drill in primary teaching 
received from Miss Burdette. She could 
feed undiluted “the sincere milk of the 
Word ” to all such, and I can witness that 
they “ grow thereby” through following 
her example and methods.— Jennie L. 


Peck. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


The training school has meant much to 
me the past twenty-five years of my life. 
Memories relive with pleasure and grati- 
tude the time spent there. In these days 
new calls have created new demands for 
efficient leadership. The churches are 
looking for leaders; where can our girls 
be better fitted for this leadership than in 
our own Baptist Missionary ‘Training 
School? — Mollie Sharp Eubank. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


I went to the school needing much, and 
hoping to give much. Before I had been 
there a week I was saying: “ Just to think 
this place has been here all these years 
while I have been needing it so badly!” 

It has been my privilege to persuade a 
few young women to attend the school. 
I can think of nothing else that I should 
so strongly desire for any Christian young 
woman. For the enriching of her own 
personal life as well as for increasing her 
usefulness in the world, it is all that any 
school could possibly be. To one who 
would obey the injunction “ Study to 
show thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth net to be ashamed, 
rightly directing the word of truth,” I am 
sure every graduate of B. M. T. S. would 
say: Come to our training school. — Nellie 


L. Bishop. 
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FIVE YEARS AGO 


What does B. M. T. S. mean to me? 
My year of study brought a deeper con- 
sciousness of the greatness and power of 
God’s message, and a more real experience 
and acquaintance with the personal Christ, 
whom to know is to love and serve. The 
time of field service has strengthened those 
impressions, and made closer the acquaint- 
ance with the “Friend of Folks.” To 
many, missionary training means the sav- 
ing of life in a spiritual way, but it may 
be physically also. For the first time this 
past month I found use for the knowledge 
gained in the “ First Aid ” course at B. M. 
T. S., and it was worth far more than the 
price of a year at school; it was the means 
of saving a three-year-old child from death 
by drowning. The child was found float- 
ing face downward in an icy Minnesota 
lake, unconscious and apparently lifeless. 
After twenty minutes of artificial respira- 
tion and pumping water from the lungs, 
the child began to show signs of life. When 


the doctor arrived later, he pronounced the 
child out of danger, and saved because of 
applied 


“First Aid” knowledge. All 
credit is due that one course at the training 
school. 

Many are the calls today for the invest- 
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ment of a life, but the call with the greatest 
joy-giving experiences is in the service of 
the “‘ King of Kings.” Whether you serve 
in the home, local church or mission field, 
B. M. T. S. broadens the vision and points 
to the source of power in Christ Jesus. — 
Helen Crissman. 


ONE YEAR AGO 


Frequently the question has been put 
me, “ Do you ever think of us back here 
in the training school?” as though it 
were possible ever to forget the three 
happy, helpful years spent there. Each 
holiday brings vivid memories of how that 
day was spent at B. M. T. S. The first 
week after school starts in the fall. I know 
that there is a welcome party for the new 
students and wish that I, too, might be 
there to meet them. On Hallowe’en I 
know the freshmen are dressed as ghosts 
and witches, and on Thanksgiving Day I 
can imagine the seniors are giving an old- 
fashioned dinner to their under-classmen, 
aunts, uncles and cousins from far and 
near, as we did when we were seniors. 
On New Year’s eve I was really homesick 
for the beautiful watch-night service 
around the grate fire in the students’ 
parlor. Of course every girl who has ever 
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been at B. M. T. S. can never forget the 
Saturday evening prayer-meetings, and I 
am sure to each of us there has often come 
the longing for at least one more Saturday 
night in the dear old school. 

I am very sure that I can attribute to 
the training school the beginning of my 
ever-widening vision of the need of saving 
bodies and minds as well as the souls of 
men, women and little children. That 
which I believed with my mind there, I 
have come to believe with my heart here, 
as I have witnessed the shriveled, dwarfed, 
under-nourished bodies of so many of our 
children. As we teach them to love Jesus, 
we ourselves must practise the teachings of 
Jesus. 

None of us who have been students in 
our training school can possibly realize 
the influence upon our characters which has 
come from the contact with our faculty, 
board members and fellow students. I 
covet for every girl the opportunity which 
has been mine. I believe that the future 
of B. M.T.S. is as bright as God’s promises, 
as great as the growing opportunities for 
Kingdom service. Surely there is not a 
student who has gone forth from her doors 
who cannot truly say: 

“© We praise thee, we love thee, our dear Alma Mater, 
Our school we shall never forget nor regret; 


Hallowed the mem’ries that cling round thy portals, 
Oh, Alma Mater, our homage accept. 


God grant that we never shall cast shame upon thee, 
That our lives like His shall be blameless each day; 
May the spirit that guides thee clothe us with His 


power, 
Oh, Alma Mater, God bless thee for aye.” 


— Hazel G. Isley. 


Winona and Geneva 


The fifteenth session of the Winona 
Summer School of Missions under the 
auspices of the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee of the Central West for Missions 
will be held at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
June 19-26, 1919. 

To meet the demand for missionary 
education in the Central West, it has been 
found necessary to establish a new school 
of missions. The committee takes plea- 
sure in announcing the first session of this 
school to be held at Conference Point, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, June 26 to July 
3, 1919. 


Comprehensive programs are being pre- 
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pared for both of these schools to include 
the work of women, young women and 
children. 

Christianity must meet new demands. 
Prepare the women and young women of 
your churches by sending representatives 
to these schools. For further information 
address Mrs. Austin Hunter, Chairman of 
Publicity, 2425 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Mexican Incident 


“Some of the workers of: our church 
have opened a new mission out at La 
Trinidad, a small town near Puebla. 
They have had services every Sunday 
morning for about a month. Thirty 
people have become interested and have 
been attending the services. Some weeks 
ago some of the people of the village had a 
meeting and resolved to force the Christians 
out of the town. At eleven o'clock on 
Sunday night a mob attacked the home of 
two of the leaders. After stoning the 
house and crying out for the Christians 
to open the door, they lifted the roof from 
the house. By that time the men had 
dressed and opened the door. The mob 
took them to the hills outside of the village 
and tried to make them bow to the Virgin 
Mary and to make the sign of the cross. 
When they refused the mob stoned them, 
stabbed their arms, dragged them to a 
place a long way from the village and left 
them there to die. They recovered 
strength to get to Puebla. Our church is 
trying to get government protection for 
them. The Christians are more loyal 
than ever and expect to continue their 
services in their village.”—Lillah L. Kirby, 
Missionary, Puebla, Mexico. 


h 


Under Laurels and Maples 


A thousand sounds, and each a joyful sound; 
The dragon-flies are darting as they please; 
The humming-birds are humming all around; 
The clethra all alive with buzzing bees. 
Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 
As laughing wind went rustling through the 
grove; 

And I saw thousands of such sights as these, 
And heard a thousand sounds of joy and love, 
And yet so dull I was, I did not know 
That He was there who all this love displayed; 
I did not think how He who loved us so 
Shared all my joy — was glad that I was glad; 
And all because I did not hear the word 
In English accents say, “ It is the Lord.” 

— Edward Everett Hale. 
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THE CLASS OF 


ELLEN E. ALLPORT FRANCES E. BROOME FRANCES E. COMEE 


Miss Allport: “ One day I read in Tidings about the new building for the Baptist Missionary Training School 
in Chicago and decided then that some day I would attend that school.” Field: Mexicans and Chinese, Tucson, 
Arizona. Miss Broome: “Iam sure that God has been directing my paths into His service.” Field: Italians, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Comee: “ Because the opportunities are so great at B. M. T. S. I am eager to point the way 
to other girls that they, too, may fit themselves for the work of His Kingdom.” Field Secretary for B. M. T. S. 


CECILE H. DRAKE CONSTANCE GARNES IDA L. GAUDIN 


Miss Drake: “ Only God knows how much the life at B. M. T. S. has meant to%me. It certainly changes a 
young woman’s whole outlook on life, and gives her a ‘new vision. In fact, she finds herself.” Miss Garnes: “I 
then spoke to my mother about it (entering B. M. T. S.) and was very much astonished when she said, ‘ That is 
just what I have been praying for, for a long time.’?” Field: Piute Indians, Fallon, Nevada. Miss Gaudin: 
“* While the Italians in general are Roman Catholic, there is a comparatively small group who have been Protestant 
for many centuries. I had the privilege of being raised among these people in the Waldensian Valley.” 


ALTHEA S. KOSE GRACE LEWISON MRS. EMMA B. MEIER 


Miss Kose: “ This alive, alert German Baptist Church in Philadelphia with its splendid prayer-meetings, its 
many earnest workers, gave me a new inspiration to devote my life to Christian service.” Miss Lewison: “ At 
the summer assembly I was given a copy of the B. M. T. S. catalog and upon advice frem the candidate secretary 
decided to come to Chicago.” Mrs. Meier: “ Besides deepening my spiritual life, it (2. M. 'T. S.) broadened my : 
whole outlook on life and enlarged my vision of service.” Field: Church missiona y, Second Baptist Church 


Philadelphia. 
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CHARMA MOORE CORINNE POTTS IRENE RITTER 

Miss Moore: “ 'The more I thought about it, the more I was convinced that it was the thing God wanted me 
to do. I accepted an appointment to East Hammond, Indiana, as superintendent of the new Christian center 
being built there.” Miss Potts: “TI have never been as happy as now.” (Since hearing of her appointment.) 
Field: The Hopis of First Mesa, Polacca, Arizona. Miss Ritter: Entered B. M. T. S. after one year’s work at the 


National Training School in Washington, D. C. 


ALICE F. SNAPE LAURA THOMPSON EDITH L. TIDUMS 


Miss Snape: ““ Wouldn’t you go (to B. M. T. S.) if you thought it was the Lord’s will?’ she asked. Of course 
there was but one answer to that. As I made that answer a certain unexplainable calm and satisfaction came to 
my heart.” Miss Thompson: “I want to do all within my power to bring the Light to those who are in darkness.” 
Field: Day Nursery, Ponce, Porto Rico. Miss Tidmus: ‘From the time I was quite young I desired to be a 
missionary arid the desire never left me although many things came up to hinder and discourage me.” Field: 


Italians, Waterbury, Conn. 


FLORA URIEGAS MINNIE URIEGAS TAMA UESUGI 


Miss Flora Uriegas: “ Since most of my relatives were engaged in missionary work it was almost natural for 


me to think in terms of missions.” Field in Mexico. Miss Minnie Uriegas: “ I belong to one of the first converted 
families in Mexico.” Mrs. Uesugi: Graduate of Baptist Girls’ School in Sendai, Japan. She will return to Japan 
with her husband, who has his doctor’s degree from the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
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RUTH C. WARD MRS. IDA 


M. WARNOCK 


HANNA M. WIGGMAN , 


Miss Ruth Ward: Under appointment by the Foreign Board. Mrs. Warnock: “I had known about and 
been interested in B. M. T. S. for several years, as many of our splendid workers on the Pacific coast are graduates 


of this school.” Field: Managua, Nicaragua, Central America. 


Miss Wiggman: “TI look forward to the work 


and the field, trusting that I may give to others what others have given me.” Field: Mining populations, Gebo 
and Crosby, Wyoming. Miss Yager: “ I realized the need for Christian workers among the two million Hungarians 


in the United States.” 


SOPHIA YAGER 
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The Challenge of the New Day 


It is a wonderful thing to be an American 
woman in this day when our country occupies 
the position of unchallenged leadership in the 
only sort of campaign that can ever make 
democracy safe for a stricken world. Let us 
bethink ourselves, however, that the war has 
wiped out sundry old landmarks and created 
new conditions that necessitate radical changes 
in our missionary reckoning. The missionary 
society which continues to steer by pre-war 
charts is likely to find itself stranded far short 
of the great Task which has become our goal. 
Here are a few deep-sea soundings for shaping 
our course toward world-reconstruction: 
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Field: Hungarians, Cleveland. 


1. Home mission women and foreign mission 
women are no longer two distinct genera, but 
identical species heretofore erroneously classified. 
Any variation from this norm must be con- 
sidered pathological and given corrective 
treatment. 

2. The relation of women’s missionary societies 
1s not now that of “ an annex or an ell appended 
to the original structure,” but an integral part of 
a unified plan. Mrs. E. C. Cronk in a recent 
address says: “ The relation of women must be 
not simply in the making and execution of un- 
related programs for women’s societies, but in 
helping to make and helping to execute the 
unified program of the whole church through its 
various departments. In times past our policy 
has leaned too much to segregation.” At the 
beginning of our efforts, it was an ell or nothing: 
but let not the lineal descendants of those ell- 
builders insist on perpetuating their architecture 
when the reason for such excessive feminism no 
longer exists. 

3. We must aim earnestly at universal mission- 
ary enlisment— mobilization not merely of the 
woman-power but also of the man-power and the 
child-power of the entire church. This looks not 
merely toward study and benevolences but a 
challenging program of worth-while tasks, in- 
cluding the most down-to-date social service. 
Do you remember in chemistry the condition 
called the “ nascent state,” when atoms newly 
liberated from a compound were for a limited 
time keenly alert to enter some other combina- 
tion? That is exactly the situation of present- 
day society with throngs released from war in- 
dustries, Red Cross work, food conservation, 
war benevolences, and especially patriotic ser- 
vice “when the boys come home.” It is just as 
good psychology as chemistry that all these 
newly-freed human atoms will seek fresh com- 
binations and may be won for the Church and 
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Missions if we set up our standards and mobilize 
at once. 

4. In the enlistment of children — a most im- 
portant part of the task — is-it best to make mis- 
Sionary-money-raising the biggest thing on the 
horizon, or should the educational aim be dominant 
— such spiritual growth, character-building and 
culture of motives as shall result in habits of gen- 
erosity that are the spontaneous outgrowth of 
natural desires? There is a difference, of which 
we hope to speak at greater length later. 

5. In view of Uncle Sam’s “impossible” 
achievements in the war, with his concrete propa- 
ganda of posters, stories, exhibits, object lessons, 
etc., shall we not make our missionary appeal more 
compelling with concrete material and situations 
that create a greater verisimilitude? 

6. Missionary benevolences must be on a scale 
commensurate with war offerings for world freedom. 
Nothing else will measure up to the size of the 
task nor the immediacy of the need. 

7. Prayer— dominant, will-reinforced, self- 
backed prayer such as we offered during the 
darkest days of the war must become our mis- 
sionary mainspring. Nothing short of the 
directing, power-supplying hand of God can 
ever evolve a spiritualized world out of the 
present social, political and industrial chaos at 
home and abroad. 

Will you help translate these abstract chart- 
lines into practical plans for the next issue of 
The Open Forum? Address communications to 
the editor at 56 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


oe 
Prayer Calendar for July and August 


Be thou an example of the believers, in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.—I 
Tim. 4: 12. 


July 2. — Miss Isabel Garcia, teacher at internaticnal 
school, gen ag Nuevo Leon, Mexico. 

July 4.— Mis. S. A. Ewing,teacher at Shaw Univeir- 
sits, Raleigh, N. c. 

July 5.— Miss Carrie Masteller, missionary among 
Syrians, Franklin Square House, 11 East Newton 
Street, Boston 

July 7.— Miss Lydia Nichols, missionary among 
Italians, 232 Bruce Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

July 8.— Miss Emma_ Christensen, 
among Indians, Auterry, Calif. 
illness.) 


missionary 
(Retired because of 
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July 12. — Miss Mathilda Biown, missionary among 
Scandinavian Immigrants, 13 Rill Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. Miss R. Ra Williams (retired), Baptist 
Home, Fairport, N. Y. Miss Harriet L. Davis, eaianal 
among Negroes, Mather School Beaufort, S. 

July 14.— Miss Clara Mayhew, missionary. among 
Bs 250 Line Pos: Camden, N. J. 

July 20.— Miss Lulu Jackson, teacher, Iglesia Bau- 
tista, Camaguey, Cuba. Miss Bertha L. Bridgman, 
Peas among Italians, 32 Crown Street, Meriden, 

onn 

July 25.— Miss Sarah Noyes, missionary among 
igltans, 235 East 18th Street, New York City. Mies 
Mary Hyndman, city missionary, Morgan and Monroe 
Streets, Aiken Institute, Chicago. 

July 26.— Miss Alice Cushing, miesionary among 
gs 612 Gay Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 28. — Miss Helena Toth, missionary among 
Slavic nationalities, 235 E. 18th Sti eet, New York City. 

July 29.— Miss Gertrude Miller, pidenery among 
Italians 10104 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland. 

July 31. — Mrs. Jane E. Lindsley, missionary among 
Negroes, 1801 Pullen Street, Pine Bluff, Ark. Miss 
Helen Tenhaven, city missionary, 811 French Avenue, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

August 1.— Miss Ada Posegate, city missionary, 920 
Shehy Street, Youngstcwn, O. 

August 3.— Miss Alice McCarthy, teacher, Man- 
zanillo, Oriente, Cuba. 

August 4. — Miss Bertha Nicolet, missionary among 
French, 2 Albion Place, Lowell, Mass. 

August 5.— Miss Anna Dingel, missionary among 
Germans, 733 7th Street, Milwaukee. 

August 8.— Miss Bertha Kirschke, missionary 
among the Slavs, 27 Mohawk Street, Detroit. 

August 9.— Miss N. Mabel Hall, missionary among 
Italians, Fresno, Calif. Mrs. A. L. Wadsworth, 710 
EI Centro Street, S. Pasadena, Calif. 

Auguet 11.— Miss Maude Skiles, city missionary, 
113 Oak Street, River Rouge, Mich. 

August 13.— Miss J. L. Fowler, teacher among 
Negroes, Americus Institute, Americus, Ga. 

August 18.— Mrs. C. S. Brown, teacher among 
Negroes, Waters Normal Institute, Winton, N 

August 19. — Miss Hallie Embree, missionary among 
Mexicans, 1102 South Boyle Avenue, San Francisco. 

August 20.— Miss Faith Longfellow, teacher among 
Chinese, 458 Castro Street, San Francisco. Miss 
Minnette Thompson, assistant in editorial office, 2969 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago. 

August 22.— Miss Finette Jewett, teacher among 
Negroes, Hartshorn Memorial College, Richmond. 

August 23.— Miss Mary Frances Pruett, teacher 
among Negroes, Mather School, Beaufort, S. C 

August 24.— Miss Lillian Corbett, missionary 
among Negroes, Box 43, James City, N.C. Miss Anna 
Gage, missionary among Italians, 116 Church Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

August 25.— Miss Ester Palacios, missionary among 
gees speaking people, Caguas, Guayama, Porto 

ico 

August 27. — Miss Emma L. Miller, missionary 
among Russians, 110 South Soto Street, Los Angeles. 
Rev. G. A. Learn, superintendent of Kodiak Baptist 
Orphanage, Wocd Island, Alaska. 

August — Mrs. Grace Baity Lantz, missionary 
among Italians, 235 East 18th Street, New York City 

August 29.— Mrs. A. E. Reynolds, field secretary, 
44 Albion Street, Somerville, Mass. 

August 31.— Miss Eva L. McCoy, missionary 
arrong Italians 1657 Fle; d Street, Brooklyn. 


ca 
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Work among the Women of Mukimvika 


From the first I have tried to do some 
work among the women at this station. 
I have held meetings for them, have 
visited them in their villages, and en- 
deavored to interest them in the church 
and school. There is every reason to 
believe that the work has not been in vain, 
although here, as in all parts of the Congo, 
this is the most difficult branch of the work. 
From their birth the women are owned 
by the men, and are practically their 
slaves. Child marriage, polygamy and 
unabashed immorality are the greatest 
obstacles. One woman, with whom I was 
pleading to accept Christ as her personal 
Saviour and trying to convince her that 
fetishes had no power, said: “Oh, if it 
were only a question of fetishes we would 
not hesitate. It is this marriage business 
that hinders us women. I am a second 


wife and therefore am living in sin ac- 
cording to the Christian teaching. I 
cannot leave my husband; he is my 


master.” I told her that according to 
the law of the colony she could go to the 
state official and claim release, a shaving 
been married as a child she had had no 
say. Sheonly replied: “ That is difficult!” 
And it is! The women are so held by 
the men of both their own family and that 
of their husband’s that they practically 
cannot move without the consent of all 
concerned. — Mrs. A. L. Bain, Mukimvika, 
Africa. 
Boy’s Industrial School 

Ever since coming to this work I have 
felt the need of a Hindu hostel in con- 
nection with the Industrial School. I 
am now very happy to say that through 
the generosity of a lady in America, who 
has been a real friend to the school, $1,500 
has been offered for the erection of this 
building and work is to be commenced as 
soon as the materials are available. We 
are now in a position to offer stipends to 
Hindu boys to such an extent that they 


may be wholly self-supporting while at- 
tending the school, as is the case with our 
Christian boys. 

I should like to see the school grow into 
something larger than a workshop, and if 
the pupils are obtainable there will be an 
overseer engineering class begun next year, 
the same as is now being taught in the 
provincial college at Banipur. Again, 
the school might easily develop into a 
manufacturing concern and give employ- 
ment to a large number of people, if the 
capital was available, for even now there 
is great demand for the articles we make 
and the school is gaining in popularity 
all over the province.—V. G. Krause, 
Balasore, Bengal-Orissa. 


A New Feature in Missionary Work 


It is our policy to strengthen the de- 
partments already established and deepen 
their work, rather than to launch out into 
new ventures. Yet, we are here to meet 
the needs of our community as far as that 
is in our power. Therefore, the dis- 
covery of a crying need compels a con- 
scientious effort on our part to meet it. 
Such a need came to the surface during 
the year in the condition of the working 
girls in our neighborhood. With awful 
suddenness and in alarming numbers, the 
young women of Japan are being thrust 
forth into the struggle of industrial and 
commercial life. Here are new expe- 
riences and temptations many, that they 
are ill-prepared to meet. Others that are 
already out battling in the arena of life 
are keenly conscious of the need of a 
preparation that will fit them to become 
mothers and home-makers— this being 
the highest goal of Japanese womanhood, 
a dream that she never ceases to cherish 
no matter where her lot may be cast. In 
order to minister to this growing class of 
young women, we organized, in February, 
a Working Girls’ Night School. Here 
the girls are taught sewing, care of the 
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sick, especially children, reading, writing 
and other elementary branches. Each 
night in a simple chapel service these girls 
are brought face to face with Christ for 
that culture of the heart without which no 
preparation for life is complete. Thus far 
43 girls have taken advantage of this night 
school, and their earnestness and whole- 
hearted response to our efforts are a real 
inspiration to us. — William Axling, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
A Nurses’ Training School at Iloilo 


The Nurses’ Training School is doing 
progressively better work from year to 
year, and the past year has been no ex- 
ception to the rule. We have twenty-six 
nurses enrolled and we believe that many 
of them will prove to be of good calibre. 
The demand for our nurses in the homes 
of the residents here is continually in- 
creasing, and from the comments we hear 
we judge that their work is appreciated. 
The best feature of all in the school, this 
year, is the fact that all of the nurses are 
openly avowed followers of Christ. Coming, 
as many of them do, from homes which 
are strongly antagonistic to Protestantism, 
this fact speaks volumes for the atmos- 
phere of the school, and also gives promise 
of an evangelistic influence wherever they 
go. The aim of the Hospital is to evan- 
gelize, as well as care for the sick. We 
believe that bedside evangelism is carried 
on most effectively by the nurses them- 
selves. — Dr. Thomas, Iloilo, P. I. 


Touring in Assam 


During December I was able to make a 


short tour with Dr. Ahlquist. We went 
out to Baghmara, visiting village schools 
on the outward trip, and returning by 
another route in order to visit other schools. 
We had a very beneficial trip, holding 
meetings at each place we visited. The 
evangelist who accompanied us baptized 
sixty persons who had been waiting for 
us to come to their village to baptize 
them for some time. It was with sad 
hearts that we met the Catholic priest, 
who is driving hard to establish a branch 
of his church on the borders of Mymensing, 
close to Baghmara, where it will attract 
the Garo people. The Oxford Mission or 
Brothers, not far removed from the 
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Catholic priest in the native mind, is 
pushing its work along the same border. 
We came across no signs of the establish- 
ment of churches, at least no new church 
buildings, within the Garo Hills distict, 
but we did find a new church springing up 
right on the border. If it were possible 
for our mission to send a man down to 
Baghmara to live there, or near there, it 
would be of inestimable advantage to our 
work. Tura is several days’ journey away 
and the missionary cannot go there from 
Tura oftener than once a year. The two 
organizations mentioned above are push- 
ing hard to swing the Garos into their 
churches. They know that the Hillmen 
make more certain and steadfast converts 
than do the Bengalis. It is also a fact 
that the crosses, lights, altars and altar 
clothes have an influence over superstitious 
peoples. And the Garo certainly inherits 
a vast amount of superstition. As Ani- 
mists and the Sons of Animists they readily | 
believe that objects are the abiding places 
of unseen forces. Why should the wooden 
crosses, so reverently treated by the 
priests, not prove a strong attraction to 
them? If we need help anywhere, we 
certainly need it here!— 4. K. Mather, 
Garo Hills, Assam. 


A Critical Time for Missions in Telugu 
Land 


It is quite evident that in the matter 
of Foreign Missionary Staff, the Telugu 
Mission* is facing a most critical time. 
The depletion of our number has been a 
steady movement for some years. We are 
manning the mission today with eight less 
missionaries than we had ten years ago. 
Have the Baptists of the Homeland for- 
gotten the “Lone Star Mission”? Are 
their ears deaf to the appeal of the seven 
million of the Telugu Land? Would that 
I had the power of a Jewett or a Clough 
to stir the hearts of American Baptists; 
to paint for them a vivid picture of the 
compelling need, the marvelous oppor- 
tunities and the God-given harvest. 

What does this lack of reenforcements 
for the front-line trenches mean to the 
Telegu Mission? 

The giving up of any station or field in 
the Telegu Mission at this time would not 
be a means to more intensive effort but a 
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simple admission that the Baptist De- 
nomination is unable to man and work the 
field which is theirs. This condition is 
growing more critical and is certain to 
reach its climax during the year 1919. 
It is a challenge to the Baptists of America, 
a call that cannot be denied. It is the 
Macedonian call, “Come over and help 
us!” — William J. Longley, South India. 


The Garo Association 


At the Association of the Garo churches 
held at Tura, Jan. 30 to Feb. 2, there were 
ten sessions, at which there were present 
by count from 1142 to 1800 people. Al- 
though the nearest church to Tura is 
fourteen miles distant, most of the others 
60 to 120 miles away, and the people had 
to walk and carry their luggage, every 
church was. represented by delegates, 
there being the largest number ever 
known from the visiting churches. 

The meetings were managed and con- 
ducted by the Garos. Shelter, food of all 
kinds firewood and so forth had to be 
provided, and it was well done, although 
there are few Garo Christians at Tura to 
do it, this church being mainly a student 
body and this season the vacation time. 

No building on the compound being 
sufficient for the crowds, the partitions 
were all taken out of the old schoolhouse, 
making one room 100 x 32, in which the 
people sat as closely as they could be 
packed on the floor. Because of the 
great distances to come, the attendance 
of elderly people was comparatively small, 
but for all that the meetings were among 
the best, the preaching of a high order, one 
man being particularly gifted at striking 
illustrations from his own rich experiences, 
which hold the native mind closely. 

The subject of work among the Garos 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
received enthusiastic attention. Rev. 
Thangkan was appointed at the expense 
of the Garo Foreign Mission Fund, to 
go soon and spend some weeks among 
these people. 

While the Labor Corps was in France 
the men held religious services, not omit- 
ting their collections. At this Associa- 
tion they voted to use the money to em- 
ploy an evangelist in addition to those 
already in the work, selecting one of their 
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own number, a zealous lad who was 
bearer to the European Captain of the 
Labor Corps, by whom he was highly 
regarded. — Mrs. M. C. Mason. 


The Missionaries as Peacemakers 


The situation on the Chaochowfu, China, 
field is reported as encouraging by Rev. 
B. L. Baker. Despite civil strife, floods 
and earthquake, there has been com- 
mendable support of their work by most 
of the churches. For evangelistic work 
the opportunity was never better. New 
members are coming and bringing their 
families with them. In Chaochowfu one 
new member, well to do, had a small 
family school, non-Christian. This he 
brought over in toto into the church 
school, desks and all. He also buys 
literature and distributes it freely. Day 
is dawning. The people are open-minded 
as never before. A city electric plant 
and big new hotel building tell of material 
changes. The old faiths are losing their 
grip. We must have the laborers and . 
prayers of the people for the harvest. 

Some months ago the forces of northern 
and southern factions were fighting for 
control of Chaochowfu. The southern 
army was in the city, the northerners 
camped on the hills about. Fighting 
continued with varying fortunes, but with 
steady injury to business. Finally through 
the good offices of the missionaries located 
there, the affair was settled and the north- 
ern forces disappeared. The people reali- 
zed the blessing of the presence and work 
of the missionaries, held a meeting in the 
public square in appreciation, and set up 
a stone tablet to commemorate the peace- 
makers. Rev. E. S. Hildreth had a good 
share in bringing about the peace negotia- 
tions. We are on a footing we have never 
enjoyed before. _ 

The past summer the general Y. M. C. 
A. secretary for China visited the city and 
spoke to select audiences. At an evening 
service he spoke on the need of China for 
Christianity to a picked audience of a 
thousand men, and they cheered his 
address. Students from a government 
school which has about 300 attendants 
and attempts to prepare for college work 
have requested help in English from Mr. 
Baker, who has longed for some way to 
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reach that institution. It is a new day 
when they are willing to come to a mis- 
sionary, and he believes the light is surely 
breaking. 


News from the Kavali School, So. India 


Miss Bullard writes from the Kavali 
School: ‘“‘ Former students and teachers 
in war service number 12: one in France, 
five in Mesopotamia and six in India. 
In patriotism there has been some growth. 
The daily salute to the Union Jack, the 
singing of the National Anthem, the school 
service flag have all helped to teach the 
children a little about loyalty to country. 
A very few have dared venture overseas. 
A class in military drill, taught by an 
English Staff Sergeant, has improved the 
discipline and physique of the boys. ‘The 
Government has given a grant for uniforms 
for this class, and we soon expect to see our 
boys look smart and step lively in their 
work and play.” 


India and the War 


The story of India’s part in the great 
World War when written will be full of 
many surprises. Nobly has she done her 
part. Money and men have been given 
with lavish hand. Indian troops have 
been found in France, in Africa, in the 
Balkans, in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. 
As Mr. Baker says, “‘ The Indian troops, 
according to the printed testimony of the 
Chief Commanders of the Mesopotamia 
and Palestine forces, have formed for the 
most part the armies invading those 
countries, and have acquitted themselves 
with, great bravery and endurance and 
were the chief factors in securing the un- 
conditional surrender of the ‘Turkish 
forces.” — William J. Longley, South India. 


A Recognition of the Tokyo Tabernacle 


Dr. William Axling writes from Tokyo: 
“Last year about this time I wrote you 
that the Governor of the Tokyo Prefec- 
ture had, in behalf of the Prefecture, 
honored the Tabernacle with a “ Cer- 
tificate of Appreciation,” and a monetary 
gift called “‘ encouragement money.” This 
year the Home Minister of the Home De- 
partment of the Central Government, on 
behalf of his Department, was kind enough 
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to give us a certificate of appreciation and 
an encouragement gift of yen 100. The 
Home Department keeps in touch with all 
social service and philanthropic institutions 
throughout Japan; not only so, but they 
classify them according to four classes; 
for reasons which they alone know they 
have put us in the First Class at the first 
jump. Any advance that the Tabernacle 
makes is due to your energetic and en- 
thusiastic support, and I am writing and 
giving you this information that you may 
consider it as a part reward for all that you 
have done for the Tabernacle.” 


“aia aii 


% STATION SNAP-SHOTS 


Africa 


During the year more than 60 people 
at Mukimvika made a profession of faith 
in Christ and were organized into a band 
of followers. A number have done some 
preaching and contributions have been 


‘made regularly. Four attended a class 


for special training as teachers and evan- 
gelists, who at the beginning of the year 
will take up work in the different parts of 
the field. 


South India 


The home churches are not the only ones 
that have had service flags, for the Ongole 
Town and Mission churches unfurled a 
flag showing 69 stars. The flag still hangs 
in all its glory, back of the pulpit, in the 
Jewett Memorial church. Many of the 
boys who enlisted in the army had their 
allotments sent to J. M. Baker, our mis- 
sionary at Ongole, for safe keeping and for 
their church contributions. 


Philippines 


The district medical work of the Island 
has been carried out on a larger scale than 
last year. Dispensaries have been main- 
tained at Pototan and Santa Barbara, in 
the Iloilo province, with weekly visits. 
Thanks to the magnificent gift made by a 
friend for the maintenance of the dis- 
pensary work this past year, a larger 
opportunity is anticipated this coming 
year. Dr. R. C. Thomas hopes that a 


student dispensary, near the Iloilo High 
School, on the Dunwoody Dormitory 
grounds, may soon be constructed. This 
will afford a splendid opportunity to 
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reach the students, as there are nearly 


1,400 students who center about the High 
School. 


Japan 

A recent letter from the Tabernacle in 
Tokyo, reports: ‘* We are putting increas- 
ing emphasis on Bible study. At present 
there are seven Bible study groups for 
adults. Here we get an opportunity to 
get right next to the heart-life of the people 
and do personalized work. As far as 
possible we have a Bible study group or 
two for each department and gather into 
these groups those who show any special 
interest in the great Message of Messages. 
During the year the number enrolled in 
these classes passed the hundred mark. 
From these classes not a few were bap- 
tized.” 


China 

Dr. F. W. Goddard writes from the 
Christian Hospital at Shaohsing, China: 
** Now that the war is over it is possible to 
throw oneself more single-heartedly than 
ever into the one great war that remains — 
the war which must now be universally 
recognized as possessing the greatest 
claims upon the lives of men. As to the 
actual work which I have done since our 


return, little can be said, because in two 
months one cannot do much more than get 
started. Nevertheless, fine work has been 
done in the hospital during the past year. 
I should like to add, however, that I con- 
sider it a rare privilege to have been home 
during the period of America’s partici- 


pation in the war. To see how, in re- 
sponse to a call to a hard and unselfish 
service, the country pulled together and 
responded beyond what one dared to hope, 
was both gratifying to the pride of an 
American, and full of encouragement to 
the Christian, that in the years to come if 
we present our needs as definitely and 
specifically as the needs of this war have 
been presented, the response cannot fail 
to be as prompt.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Stilson-Turrill 


On Wednesday morning, April 2d, Mrs. Mary E. 
Stilson-Turrill died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Mecum, of Sawtelle, California. Hers was a 
remarkable career. She was born August 13, 1843, at 
Akyab, on a little island in the Bay of Bengal, Burma, 
where her parents, Rev. and Mrs. Lyman Stilson, were 
associated in missionary work with Dr. Adoniram 
Judson, whom Mrs. Turrill remembered vividly as her 
first Sunday -school teacher. Mr. Stilson was treasurer 
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of the Burman mission when he was attacked by native 
robbers and so badly stabbed that he lost half of his 
life-blood and almost died. He succeeded, however, 
in defending the treasury containing the salaries which 
had just been received for the missionaries. He raised 
the funds necessary to give Dr. Judson a much-needed 
ocean voyage, and today, after nearly seventy years, 
Mr. Stilson’s text-books on mathematics and geography 
are still used in Burma. Mrs. Stilson and a little 
daughter died and are buried there. Failing health 
required him with his four remaining little ones to 
return to America. He brought about twenty-five 
children of missionaries home with him. The voyage 
on a sailing vessel took over five months and they 
landed in New York harbor in 1851, when flags were 
at half-mast in honor of Henry Clay. They moved 
to Nunda, N. Y., and there a few years later Mary 
met and graduated from the Nunda Institute with 
Hall A. Turrill, whom in 1868 she married. They 
went to Jefferson, Iowa, and for twenty years were 
leaders in religious and educational work. Her 
husband was county superintendent of schools for 
eight years, to which position she was later elected. 
In 1890 they moved to Schuyler, Nebraska, where she 
was principal of the High School. There Mr. Turrill 
died in 1891. In 1904 Mrs. Turrill moved to Des 
Moines, Iowa, where her children graduated from the 
Baptist College. In 1905 she moved to Southern 
California, where she has since made her home. 

The cause of missions has always been very dear to 
her heart, and she has not only kept well informed but 
has worked vigorously in aiding the great cause. Her 
sister, Miss Sarah L. Stilson, was a member of the first 
graduating class of Vassar College, and taught for over 
thirty years in the Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, N. Y, 
She died at Redlands, California, four years ago, 
shortly after her return from the Orient where she had 
attended and spoken at the Judson Centennial Memo- 
tial in Burma, being one of the “ Five Little Girls”’ 
present who were in Dr. Judson’s classes seventy 
years ago. 

Mrs. Turrill was widely known throughout Iowa 
and in Southern California as a woman of remarkable 
ability and beautiful Christian character. She leaves 
three children: G. S. Turrill of Long Beach, Mrs. E. 
W. Mecum of Sawtelle, and W. H. A. Turrill of Holly- 
wood, California; also a brother, Nathan P. Stilson 
of Holland, Oregon, and eleven grandchildren. The 
interment was at Jefferson, Iowa, where Mrs. Turrill 
had lived and labored so long, where all her children 
were born, and where thousands of children and hun- 
dreds of trained teachers have known the inspiration 
of her wise and devoted life. Some of her pupils are 
now honored missionaries on the foreign field, one is 
speaker of the House of the Iowa Legislature, and 
others are filling important places in religious, educa- 
tional and commercial life. Mrs. Mecum is a graduate 
of the Baptist Missionary Training School at Chicago, 
where her daughter Beatriceis now a student. 
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Foreign Missionary Record 


BORN 


To Dr. and Mrs. Henry Ware Newman of Swatow, 
China, a son, Henry Ware, Jr., April 14, 1919. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Francis H. Rose of the Philippine 
Islands, a daughter, Elinor Virginia, April 2, 1919. 


DIED 
Lewis D. Scott, son of Rev. J. H. Sense of Japan, at 
Granville, Ohio, April 11, 1919. 
SAILED 


From San Francisco, May 16th, on the “ Korea 
Maru,” Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Humphreys; Mrs. Robert 
Wellwood; Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Openshaw, for China. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. John A. Howard, at San Francisco, 
on March 3lst, 1919. 
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Our Representatives in the War 


One of Our Chaplains 


A copy of General Orders, No. 6, Head- 
quarters 30th Division A. E. F., France, 
Feb. 8, 1919, has been sent us as follows: 

“Par. 13. Chaplain Dryden L. Phelps, 
119th Infantry. During the operations 
near Escaufourt, 10-12 October, 1918, 
this Chaplain showed exceptional bravery 
and devotion to duty when, the aid post 
becoming congested, he voluntarily went 
alone through heavy enemy shell fire for 
a distance of three kilometres to secure 
ambulance conveyance. In the same 
engagement he volunteered as a stretcher- 
bearer and helped bear the wounded 
through heavy enemy shell fire to the 
ambulance loading point. His coolness 
under shell fire and his disregard for his 
own safety was an inspiration to all with 
whom he came in contact. By command 
of Major General Lewis. John K. Herr, 
Chief of Staff.” : 

Chaplain Phelps, thus cited “for acts 
of meritorious conduct,” is the son of 
Dr. A. S. Phelps of Waterville, Maine, 
who is going overseas for four months at 
the call of the Y. M. C. A., to preach and 
lecture to the soldiers. Chaplain Phelps 
is planning to go to China for religious 
and educational work after his return 
from overseas, where he is under orders 
to remain for the present with his division 
at Le Mans, at the head of educational 
work for 80,000 soldiers. On February 
9th, at a regimental review, Captain 
Bain paid the chaplain a high tribute, 
saying he had through al! endeavored to 
uphold his Lord. “ Many a night we 
have seen him come into our billets, and 
before we knew it we were singing hymns 
and he pulled out his Testament and was 
reading to us.” Then after speaking of 
his work in the trenches the captain 
handed him a small box, the gift of almost 
a thousand men to one they had learned 
to love and admire. The gift was a 
heavy gold ring with a diamond set in 
the jaws of a lion head, valued at 1100 
francs. This shows the place a real chap- 
lain can win in the affections of the men, 
and we are glad to know that our Baptist 
chaplains have had no superiors in service. 


Service of Missionaries and Missionaries’ 
Sons in the War 


The Foreign Society can take justifiable 
pride in the service rendered by mission- 
aries as well as by the sons of missionaries 
during the war. It should be understood 
that the age and health conditions of many 
missionaries, the importance of the work 
at their stations, together with their 
remote location from the various spheres 
of military operations, made it impossible 
for them to participate actively in war 
work. It ought to be stated, also, that 
in justice to the best interest of the work 
of the Kingdom, the Board felt it necessary 
to decline several requests from mission- 
aries who desired to be released in order 
to engage in war service. The following 
have served in the several allied armies: 
N. W. Brown, M. D.; G. G: Crozier, M. 
D.; H. R. Murphy, M. D.; H. W. New- 
man, M. D.; Rev. J. F. Russell; Rev. 
William Pettigrew. Those who have en- 
gaged in Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and 
Red Cross work include the following: 
J. R. Bailey, M. D.; Rev. I. B. Clark; 
Rev. H. E. Dudley; Mr. F. C. Foster; 
Rev. Ernest Grigg; Mrs. Ernest Grigg; 
Rev. E. E. Jones; Rev. W. C. Mason; 
Mr. H. J. Openshaw; Rev. R. Wellwood; 
Mrs. E. T. Thompson; Miss Christine 
Benedict; S. S. Beath. 

The service rendered by the sons of 
missionaries is particularly notable. On 
the basis of information available at the 
time this report goes to press, the following 
sons of missionaries were enrolled in the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States and its Allies: Malcolm Brock; 
Fred Stait; Albert Baker; Lester Bain; 
Bernard D. Adams; Harold G. Adams; 
Edward C. Boggs; Gilbert W. Clark; 
Gordon Clark; Theo. H. L. Clark; Ed- 
ward J. Clements; E. Bixler Davis; 
Vinton Dearing; Alfred M. Geis; Robert 
Gilmore; Leslie Hanson; George F. Har- 
vey; Waldomar H. Heinrichs; Herbert 
E. Hill; Albert Huizinga; Lloyd B. Kurtz; 
Wilkie O. Moody; H. R. Leslie; Carey 
P. Moore; Roland Murphy; Douglas 
C. Pettigrew; Paul M. Proctor; William 
Roberts; Carey J. Scott; Harold Scott; 
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David H. Speicher; Alfred M. Stevens; 
William O. Stevens; Clifford W. Swanson; 
Durlin Bushell; Winfield Carey Sweet; 
Irving Swanson; Parker H. Tilbe; Hervey 
Tribolet; Leslie Tribolet; Clarence Foster; 
John Foster; Carr N. Eubank; Dillard 
M. Eubank; Herman F. Kurtz; Lawrence 
D. Kurtz; William Manley; Emerson 
Manley; Albert C. Thomas; Abram 
Hubert. 

Of the above, three made the supreme 
sacrifice: Durlin Bushell and Vinton 
Dearing, killed in action in France; Theo. 
H. L. Clark, killed in action in Mesopo- 
tamia. P 

A number have been wounded, among 
them Waldomar H. Heinrichs. His dan- 
gerous adventures as an aviator, his 
terrible injuries and his recovery, not- 
withstanding the months spent as a 
prisoner in a German hospital, have won 
for him the title “‘ the luckiest aviator in 
the war.” Two sons of missionaries, 
Harold Scott and Waldomar H. Hein- 
richs, have been awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre, while Vinton Dearing 
was awarded the American Distinguished 
Service Cross. 


To Rev. Robert Wellwood has been given 
the solemn honor of being the first Y. M. 
C. A. secretary to have lost his life in the 


war. He was killed by a German shell 
in France, May 19, 1918. 


Famine Conditions in India 


Further letters from India indicate very 
clearly that India is now suffering from 
one of the most widespread famines of 
modern times. For nearly five months 
most of Northern India has been prac- 
tically rainless. The Government is order- 
ing an unusual amount of public work, such 
as irrigation projects, railway building 
and building enterprises, which will give 
work to many people and prevent the 
usual wandering hordes of living skeletons. 
However, even with Government assis- 
tance work is scarce in many parts of the 
country. 

In Allahabad, Prof. Higginbottom re- 
ports that hundreds of bodies are seen 
daily floating in the river. In some vil- 
lages in Gwalior State the death rate has 
been from 20% to 60% of the people. The 
influenza has had an unprecedented death 
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rate— greater than that of cholera or 
the plague. Dr. Higginbottom is re- 
sponsible for the estimate that for the 
whole of India there have been at least 
30,000,000 deaths, nearly 10% of the entire 
population. In many cases every person 
in the village has been attacked, so that 
none were left to nurse the sick or carry 
away the dead. 

One feature of the Industrial Mission 
Work brought out by the famine indicates 
the exceeding importance of this form of 
Christian activity. In Allahabad, where 
the School of Agriculture is located, Dr. 
Higginbottom had the mission farm pre- 
pared by early deep plowing, with the 
best improved plows. He followed this 
faithfully with modern methods of Amer- 
ican dry farming, and he got a crop equal 
to that of ordinary good years. He says 
that if these methods of deep plowing and 
dry farming cultivation could be followed 
out all over India, a bad season, which 
now causes incalculable suffering and loss, 
could be weathered with little or no dif- 
ficulty. Thus famine can be avoided. 
Each Industrial Mission is like a light- 
house, pointing the way to better methods 
of agriculture. 

If we could have Christian institutions 
like Hampton and Tuskegee, properly 
staffed and equipped, they would light 
the way for the industrial salvation of 
India. Missions have always been the 
pioneers in India. Would that the Chris- 
tian church .in America would stretch 
forth her hands and give her sons and 
daughters that spirit of Jesus who went 
about doing good, so that in years to come 
India may look with gratitude to America, 
who out of her abundance gave to India 
in her need! : 


A Missionary’s Work in France 
Rev. I. B. Clark of Kinhwha, E. China, 


has been rendering marked service in con- 
nection with the Chinese troops in France. 

He has been acting chaplain of a prison 
camp and has charge of three huts. 

He did transport duty on the way over. 
Many of the boys could not write or read, 
and he told of one young fellow not even 
knowing the county his home town was in 
— it seemed incredible. 
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Fortifying the Soul 
BY D. D. PROPER, D.D. 


Very many years ago when I was con- 
ducting a children’s meeting with a large 
number present, one little girl just four 
years of age, the daughter of Mrs. A. 
Camic, answered more Bible questions 
than any one else. 

After the meeting was over I asked the 
mother, how is it that your little girl can 
answer sO many scriptural questions? 
She replied, “‘I knew that the influence 
of my husband, who is a skeptic, would be 
against the spiritual life of the child, and 
I determined to have the first place in her 
heart for God. As soon as she was old 
enough to understand, I would at night 
point to the moon and the stars, and ex- 
plain that God made them, and that we 
ought to love God. ! also taught her to 
pray to God, and told her many of the 
stories of the Bible.” 

Mrs. Camic had come from a praying, 
Bible-reading home, and she wanted her 
little daughter to have as good religious 
training as her own. In later years I saw 
this girl then in her teens following the 
teaching and example of her mother. 

The word “ fortify” is a military term 
and signifies to “strengthen against 
attack,” ‘‘ make strong,” “ erect works of 
defense.” That was what this mother 
did for the soul of her child, she “‘ fortified ”’ 
it by preparing her for the day of tempta- 
tion and trial. 

Is that not just what God had in mind 
when He said, “‘ Remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.” 

Another mother, a teacher in the primary 
department of the Sunday school who had 
difficulties to overcome to carry out her 
ideals, said to me of her little boy, five 
years old, “I am determined that this 
youngster shall have as good a chance as 





I had when I was a child.” She was 
fortifying the soul of that boy for God, 
and preparing him to overcome the in- 
fluence of an indifferent husband and 
father. 

Is not this what God meant when he 
commanded Moses (Deut. 6 : 6-7) to say 
to the children of Israel, “‘ and these words 
which I command thee this day, shall be 
in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and thou 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up ”’? 

Who can estimate the great and far- 
reaching results which would follow if 
all Christian parents would obey these 
instructions of Moses? 


Enlarging City Mission Work 
Rev. W. A. Sharp, of El Dorado, Kan- 


sas, has resigned to accept the position of 
superintendent of Missions of Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Missouri River Associa- 
tion, under the direction of the Kansas 
State Convention. This work is aided 
by the Home Mission Society, the State 
Convention and the Kansas City Mission 
Society. 

Work is now being carried on in four- 
teen centers. Two centers, for foreign 
population, are open daily and employ 
women missionaries for full time. Mr. 
Sharp will also lecture on Missions in the 
Kansas City Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. His long service in missions at 
home and abroad specially fits him for 
this important work. 


A Jug Full 


With the passing of the “ old brown jug,” 
in the nationwide sweep of prohibition, © 
the little earthen money jug has also dis- 
appeared. There is one church, however, 
in the middle West, that is old-fashioned 
enough to cling to the practices of a 
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decade ago. This is the First Baptist 
Church of Centralia, Ill*nois, which has 
just had its fifteenth annual jug breaking. 
It is fostered by the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the church and they have long 
come to the conclusion that it is a very 
profitable and practicable investment. 
Each year in the month of April small 
money jugs are distributed to the Sunday- 
school scholars and members of the church, 
with the request that these receptacles 
for missionary money be placed in a 
convenient place in the home, and that all 
the spare pennies find their way into the 
clay bank. Just before the end of the 
National Society year, March 31st, the 
jugs are called in on the night of the 
annual missionary concert. They are 
then broken before the audience and the 
money counted. The offering this year 
amounted to over $115. One Sunday- 
school class started out with one jug and 
finished with three. Two of the jugs con- 
tained over $1l each. The fine missionary 
program presented by the Sunday-school 
children stimulates missionary giving and 
each year there is noted a steady growth 
in the missionary contributions of the 
church. It is worth while, and the women 
of the church have made this a fixture in 
their program for the year.— Rev. A. P. 
Howells, Bloomington, Indiana. 


War Gardens 


We are indebted to Charles Lathrop 
Pack, President of the National War 
Garden Commission, for a copy of the 
handsome volume printed for private 
circulation, describing the War Garden 
Victorious. It was one of the remarkable 
pieces of war work that the Commission 
directed and inspired, and the influence 
of it will not be lost. Home gardening 
has found its place in the lives of thou- 
sands of the boys and girls, as well as of 
their elders, and the lesson of outdoor 
work and subsequent enjoyment of the 
home fruits will not be forgotten. Mr. 
Pack deserves the thanks of the allied 
nations as sell as his own for the origination 
of this fine patriotic idea. The volume 
is beautifully illustrated and full of in- 
terest. It can be found in the public 
libraries. 
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A Denominational Service 


The American Baptist Publication 
Society rendered a notable service in 
connection with the Denver Convention. 
At the request of the Denver Committee 
of Arrangements, the Society printed fifty 
thousand copies of a neat and attractive 
circular carrying an announcement of the 
Convention, with a half-tone cut of the 
Convention Hall. These circulars were 
distributed to the Baptist headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles, and also to 
every State Convention office, for use in 
the mails. This service was given by the 
Society at its own expense in the interest 
of securing a large attendance at Denver. 


A Valuable Service 


There is a midwinter school for ministers 
at Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi, 
and a most interesting school it is. A 
picture of the ministers gathered in the 
school was given in March Missions, but: 
was incorrectly assigned to Arkansas 
Baptist College, which also does much for 
the colored preachers. President Z. T. 
Hubert of Jackson College rightly wants 
the credit that belongs to his institution, 
and we gladly give it. 


The Town of Don’t-You-Worry 
BY J. F. BARTLETT, D.D. 


There’s a town called Don’t-You-Worry 
On the banks of River Smile, 

Where the Cheer-up and Be-Happy 
Blossom sweetly all the while. 
Where the Never-Grumble flower 
Blooms beside the fragrant Try, 
And the Ne’er-Give Up and Patience 
Point their faces to the sky. 

In the valley of Contentment, 

In the province of I-Will, 

You will find this Lovely city 

At the foot of No-Fret hill. 

There are thoroughfares delightful 
In this very charming town; 

And on every hand are shade trees 
Named the Very-Seldom-Frown. 
Rustic benches, quite enticing, 
You'll find scattered here and there; 
And to each a vine is clinging 
Called the Frequent-Earnest-Prayer. 
Everybody there is happy, 

And is singing all the while. 

In the town of Don’t-You-Worry, 
On the banks of River-Smile. 
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VILLAGE WORK IN BENGAL-ORISSA 


BY GRACE L. HOWARD, OF BENGAL-ORISSA MISSION 


OR years we have had one or more 

Bible women in Contai, but for 
the last two years have had no regular 
work, only such as I could do myself with 
volunteer helpers. So this July we bor- 
rowed two good workers from Midnapore 
and every day since have been telling the 
“Old, old story ” to groups of women and 
children— yes, and men too, though 
some of them scorn us and accuse us of 
preaching the “ women’s gospel.” How 
proud I was to have it called that, for 
there is certainly no religion on earth 
which has done and is doing so much for 
women. 

We go to the high and the low, the rich 
and poor, and tell them all the same story. 
In most places we are eagerly received 
and asked to return. We have sold quite 
a number of gospels, but there are not 
very many of the women who can read. 
We have regular teaching in three villages 
where we go once each week. 

Come with me to one of these. It is 
Monday afternoon, about four o’clock; 
the sun is still high and the sandy road is 
very hot and furthermore is known as the 
most ill-smelling. road in Contai. Tall 
palm-trees are on either side, in one of 
which are roosting several disgusting- 
looking vultures casting their eyes about 
for fresh prey. On the left we pass the 
village of municipal sweepers, who are 
outcasts; but nevertheless we have a 
weekly class there too. Then a little 
farther on, we turn to the right and in a 
few moments we find ourselves in the midst 
of two very low caste villages huddled 
close together. The people of these vil- 
lages act as palanquin bearers, make 
baskets and cane chairs, bury the dead, 
sweep and do other menial work that no 
one but low castes or outcastes will do. 
Sometimes the people are not expecting 
us, so they must be called. But today 
they are all ready and waiting, the children 


_large picture charts. 


sitting on a mat spread on the ground and 
each with a number of pictures in his 
grimy little hand. These are the pri- 
mary lesson picture cards, which you have 
sent from home. First the children stand 
up and placing their hands together and 
touching their forheads say ‘‘ nomaskar,” 
which is a Bengali word meaning the same 
as “salaam.” Next we sing a song, 
which they all know and sing lustily, 
though in several different keys. Then 
we have the stories. Little Sirish tells 
about John the Bapist, the forerunner 
of Jesus; Rakhal tells of Jesus calling 
his disciples; Nirmal tells of Jesus healing 
the man sick of the palsy, and repeats the 
text “ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Ihave 
taught them to pray “ Lord Jesus, forgive 
my sins,” and remind them to pray it 
every day. Then we have some of the 
Ten Commandments and another song or 
two and the rest of the stories. I suppose 
you have not failed to notice the disorder. 
These children have never had to sit still 
in their lives, nor to keep from talking 
and scolding and pushing, so although we 
try hard we cannot expect to have perfect 
order all at once. Here at the end is a 
dear little fellow about four years old 
with his pictures, and he wonders if the 
“mem Saheb” is going to forget him. 
Although he can hardly talk plain, he is 
eager to tell of the holy man (John the 
Baptist) who ate honey and wild locusts 
and told people to repent for the Kingdom 
of heaven was at hand. 

Many of the older women have gathered 
around and so we speak to them a little 
before leaving, sometimes showing the 
They are always 
interested and want to know when we will 
come again. It is getting late now, so 
we must hurry home, for I have a little 
boy Billy aged six months who will be 
crying for mamma. 

Contat, India. 


“ INASMUCH AS YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE, 
MY BRETHREN, YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 
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The Garibaldi of Evangelical Work in Italy 


This was the name often bestowed upon 
the late Vincenzo Bellondi, whose death 
removed the leading Protestant person- 
ality in Italy. Signor Bellondi was a 
remarkable man. He was born in Ferrara 
in 1842. At sixteen, while studying to 
be an engineer, his teacher gave him a 
Bible. This changed his whole life. He 
became interested in the Book and filled 
with desire to make known to others the 
great truths revealed to him. As this 
truth did not accord with the Roman 
Catholic teaching, and as his following 
became large, he experienced the enmity 
both of the priests and the Austrians. 
The assassin was ever ready for him, and 
to save his life he fled to Piedmont, where 
he associated himself with a few other 
scholarly men of Pauline spirit. These 
men laid the foundation of the evangelical 
work, with exile, persecution and death 
as their reward. In those days of peril 
and persecution Signor Bellondi lost his 
only sister, his mother, and his baby 
daughter. His wife, a Protestant from an 
old family of northern Italy, was often 
obliged to flee, and it was while she was 
barricaded in a little house in Stradella, 
with the mob crying “ Death, death!” 
outside, that their son Ariel was born. To 
this son, now a missionary pastor in 
Lawrence, was given the privilege in his 
young manhood of starting the Italian 
Baptist work in this country by organizing 
the first Italian Baptist Church in Buffalo. 

A highly educated man, of fine family, 
Signor Bellondi never faltered, although 
his life was ever in danger and his family 
suffered much. He preached to. great 
crowds, started a number of churches, 
and became known to the people as their 
friend. He was the first to edit and pub- 
lish a Protestant paper, openly sold in the 
streets of Venice, a paper preaching the 
great evangelical truths and the rational 
symbolic baptism. So influential was he 
that in the magnificent cathedral of St. 
Mark, before an audience of forty thou- 
sand people, he was excommunicated by 
the patriarch and condemned together 
with the products of his pen. This only 
served to create a demand for his paper 
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and writings, and Italy became acquainted 
with Baptist doctrine. It would have 
been well for our Protestant cause in Italy 
if the ‘American missionaries who entered 
that country had worked with instead of 
against this wise leader, who knew his 
people and how to reach them with the 
gospel. But Signor Bellondi continued 
his work. He was a poet as well as 


SIGNOR VINCENZO BELLONDI 


preacher and author, and his hymns form 
a large part of those sung by Italian 
Protestants. He put his reform ideas into 
epic form, and his shorter poems show the 
Christian soul of a philosopher and artist 
vivified by the religious sentiment. He 
did not live to see the publication of the 
main poetical work upon which he had 
toiled for forty years. The end came 
unexpectedly. He loved his country, he 
worked to free her from evil and super- 
stition, and his influence will abide. It is 
from such men that the new Italy of re- 
ligious liberty must come. 


From the hymn “ Vieni” in his Armonia 
Biblica we quote: 
Vieni, Signor, ti chiamo, 
Vera consolazione, 


Mia grazia e salvazione, 
Tutto tu sei per me. 
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The Christian Approach to Islam 

To understand the conditions in the 
Near East it is necessary to have a correct 
view of Islam, the powerful religion with 
which the Christian missionary and the 
Christian civilization alike have to do. 
Dr. James L. Barton, Foreign Secretary 
of the American Board, who began his 
career as a missionary in Turkey, has done 
us all a very great service in the writing 
of The Christian Approach to Islam, 
which gives an authoritative exposition 
of Mohammedanism and its present posi- 
tion. He says the old Mohammedan 
world with its boasted solidarity is no 
more, and the world war has had a more 
startling effect upon Islam than upon any 
other religion. Islam is still a mighty 
religion but no longer an international 
menace. The dream of Moslem world 
domination has been broken. The call 
for a universal holy war, which Germany 
hoped would give her signal aid, proved a 
failure that settled more than one world 
scheme. 

This is a volume of exceeding value and 
interest. It deals with the external his- 
tory, showing the numbers and distribu- 
tion, spread, struggles and strength of 
Islam, its relations to the Ottoman Empire, 
and the effect of the great war upon it. 
Part II treats of Mohammedanism as a 
religion, its inadequacy, its contrasts and 
common grounds with Christianity; while 
Part III takes up its relations to Chris- 
tianity, modern evangelistic efforts, the 
Christian message to Moslems, and the 
program of evangelization and reorganiza- 
tion for conquest. Dr. Barton is now in 
the East, on a special commission to in- 
vestigate the situation and report to the 
government. All who are interested in 
the future relations of our country with 
Turkey and the Mohammedans in all 
lands will find this volume the latest and 


most satisfactory dealing with the subject. 
(The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 
Price $2, postage 15 cents extra.) 


Explaining the Britishers 


We wish that ten million Americans 
could and would read the little book en- 
titled Explaining the Britishers, by Freder- 
ick William Wile, because it would help 
to counteract the anti-English propaganda 
that is common and as unworthy as it is 
untrue to the facts. In compact form 
the writer, who lived in England before 
and during the war, places before us the 
facts as to what England has done, on land 
and sea, and shows how much the world 
owes to her for the preservation of our 
liberties and civilization. The work is 
well done, can be read at a sitting, and puts 
the right emphasis on the relations between 
the two great English-speaking nations 
that combined to win the war. The reader 
will be confirmed anew in the opinion that 
any one who seeks to sow discord between 
this country and any of our allies commits 
a crime of the wickedest kind. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $1 net; foreword by Admiral 
Sims.) 


The Least of These 


“ The Least of These” —in Colombia, 
by Maude Newell Williams, certainly 
possesses originality. The author, wife 
of a missionary, tells us frankly that if we 
want to know about missionary work, 
resources, industries or possibilities of 
Colombia, this is not the place to look. 
This little book, she says, treats only of 
some of her servants; and does so because 
she believes the thing we Anglo-Saxons of 
North America have so far failed to do is to 
understand our Latin American neighbors. 
To do that we must see them exactly as 
they are, not as we think they ought to be. 
Hence these true stories of real people. 
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The reader will decide that the idea is a 
good one. These servants represent a 
large class of the Colombians, and become 
as a window through which one can see 
what needs to be done by those who go to 
carry the gospel of evangelical Christian- 
ity to that land of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, where the prevailing religion has not 
lifted the people out of either. Good read- 
ings for missionary meetings. (Fleming 


H. Revell Co.; $1.25 net.) 
Shaking Hands with England 


Charles Hanson Towne has written 
another of the books that will help to 
cement the fast friendship between Eng- 
land and the United States.’ It was a 
happy thought that led the British Govern- 
ment to invite a group of American news- 
paper men to visit England and France for 
the purpose of seeing for themselves what 
England and France had done and suf- 
fered in the war. Mr. Towne does not go 
into details, but gives you vivid pictures 
that will live in the memory. Just 


sketches here and there, but you see the 
workers, the dauntless women, the wounded 
smiling, the tragic spots, — and the desired 


impression is made. The world must not 
forget what these peoples have suffered 
through an enemy that knew no right 
or pity. “They never fought fair!” 
What a record, says the author, to go down 
the ages! ‘“‘We have beaten the Hun. 
Let us not slip back to complacency and 
ease, for his propaganda will go forth in 
defeat as well as in victory, spreading its 
lies throughout the world. It is up to 
every American and every Britisher to see 
to it, to do his personal share in bringing 
about a closer relation between England 
and America.” And we agree with his 
conclusion that an Anglo-American _lli- 
ance would mean enduring friendship and 
the safety of the world. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $1 net.) 


The King’s Highway 

If you did not get hold of it when it was 
first published as a mission study book, let 
me recommend you to get a copy of The 
King’s Highway, and take a real missionary 
journey in the live company of Mrs. 
Montgomery, who will instil the missionary 
spirit into you before you get back into 
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your comfortable American home. It is a 
book of vivid contrasts, such as that drawn 
between a Hindu saint and the Christian 
Bible worker; a book of facts that disclose 
the need of missionary extension. Such a 
book does not grow old. 


Mary Slessor of Calabar 


If you wish to get a tonic for your faith, 
turn to Mary Slessor of Calabar, that very 
remarkable missionary biography, and 
read what she has to say (p. 293 ff.) about 
the power of prayer. Goon to read of the 
study of the Bible which this missionary 
continued all through her life, and the 
sources of her power will appear. ‘This 
is one of the great and fascinating books, 
dealing with a personality such as could 
be raised up only by the gospel of grace. 
Romance isn’t a circumstance to this true 
life story. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York; $1.50.) 


Christian Literature in Japan 


The Annual Report of the Christian 
Literature Society of Japan is just at hand 
and is full of interest. Among the trans- 
lations made during the year are a series 
of lectures by Dr. William Adams Brown 
entitled Js Christianity Practicable? The 
Making of a Man and The Religion of 
Science, both by Dr. J. W. Lee. Among 
books of fiction translated are Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter, Henry. van Dyke’s Blue 
Flower and Elizabeth's Pine Tree. Robert 
Speer’s biographical sketch of Louise 
Andrews, entitled One Girl’s Influence, 
has been translated under the title Louise. 

Books written by Japanese authors are 
Exposition of John’s Gospel, by. Kuranaga; 
The Mind of Paul, by Prof. Kajiwara; 
Life of Spurgeon, by Hirase; Life of Luther, 
by Muto; and Rohen, a book of short 
stories, by a Japanese woman. 

There are also a number of evangelistic 
booklets written by distinguished Christian 
teachers and pastors, that show how the 
Japanese spirit is alive to the gospel. 
Among the more notable are Religion and 
Education, by Pres. Harada of the Doshisha 
University; Our Bible, by Prof. Kashiwai; 
What Christians Believe, by Pastor Miya- 
zaki; Experience of Religion, by Pastor 
Imai; and Why I Urge Others to Believe, 
by Col. Oshima. 
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NO. -27. ‘TYPES 


Each of the above pictures represents a type of mis- 
sionary activity on the foreign field. Can you guess 
what they are? 

WHAT WE OFFER 

For a correct set of solutions and the best article not 
exceeding 150 words in length on the subject, “‘ The 
Chief Objective of Foreign Missions ”’ a first prize will 
be given consisting of a missionary library of five books. 
For the second best article, with a correct set of solu- 
tions, Missions will give a well-known missionary 
book. For the third and fourth best articles, with a 
correct set of solutions, Missions will give a year’s 
subscription of the magazine. All solutions and 
articles must be mailed not later than July 5 to be 
eligible. Address Missions’ Puzzle Page, 700 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY NUMBER 


. Cordo (Chord-Oh), page 236 

. Claxton, page 

. Axling, page 227 

. Wallis, page 301 

. Brooks (B-rooks), page 236 

. Damrong (Dam-R-on-G), page 239 

The initials were not included in the pictures. Page 

numbers refer to the pages in the April Number of 
Missions on which the names appear. 


OF FOREIGN 


MISSION ACTIVITIES 


MARCH PRIZE WINNERS 


Rev. James Fisher, Sharon, Pa. 
. Carrie O. Misslpaugh, Portland, Oregon. 
. Rev. George E. Congdon, Grafton, Vt. 
Matilta Utecht, Ellsworth, Maine. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Miss Grace Archer, Sidney, Ohio; Mrs. F. Aubert, 
Bellingham, Mass.; Miss Harriet Bingaman, West 
Chester, Pa.; Mrs. Norris L. Brown, Parkersburg, 
Pa.; Mr. Charles H. Clough, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Henry Eatough, Pawtucket, R. I.; Miss Edna L. 
Edwards, Ironton, Ohio; Mrs. W. S. Everts, Auburn, 
N. Y.; Miss Emma G. Fish, Boonville, N. Y.; Miss 
Pauline Gordon, Kokomo, Ind.; Sidney O. Hollings- 
worth, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; Mrs. Walter C. King, 
Horseheads, N. Y.; Mrs. O. Kinghton, Charles- 
town, W. Va.; Mrs. W. A. Morgan, Washington, D.C.; 
Mrs. Sadie Peters, Penns Grove, N. J.; Mary Preston, 
M. D., Carlisle, Pa.; Miss Sarah Purcel, Bloomsburg, 
Pa.; Miss Vivian Robinson, Fairmont, W. Va.; Rev. 
W. A. Sharp, Kansas City, Kans.; Alpha Sozenson, 
Albert Lea, Minn.; Miss Mary E. Sweet, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. Swope, San Bernardina, Calif.; Mrs. 
J. E. Wells, Kennebunkport, Maine; Mrs. Fannie A. 
Weld, Winchester, Mass.; Mrs. C. D. Young, New 
London, Conn. 





